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Victory! 
Marketing expert reveals 
how new management 
idea can turn your com- 
pany’ small business 


victories into big ones 





Dollars 


New products mean new 


profit dollars for maker 
and user. For reports 
of new money-making 


products, see inside 

















THE NET OF IT 


He’s a circus man, the daring young man on the flying 
trapeze. Yet he shows foresight many more business men 
could emulate. Before the performance, he carefully tests 
every inch of his rigging . .. with special attention to the 
net. He knows that despite his skill, an wnforeseen event 
might easily make the net an economic, as well as a lit- 
eral, lifesaver ... 

Now, as the curtain rolls up on 1939, capable execu- 
tives are examining their “nets.” With the aid of Maryland 
agents, they are making sure that their operations are fully 
protected by adequate casualty and bonding insurance. 


Knowing that modern business must operate with in- 
creased efficiency, they realize the necessity of a greater 
margin of safety. 


7 7 7 


Thousands of industrial and business clients, and home- 
owners, are being provided by The Maryland with safety-mets 
to cushion the losses incident to everyday hazards of work- 
ing, living, playing. These policyholders will have more as- 
surance ... greater confidence ... during the year ahead. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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A Finer Car RG 





PRICES ARE 
LOWER 





1. Perfected Remote Control Shift- 3.All Plymouth models have the 
ing with Auto-Mesh Transmission. same big, 82-horsepower ‘‘L-head”’ 


2. Of the three leading low-priced engine, giving full power and rec- 
cars, this big 1939 Plymouth is 6 Fd economyas well, 
inches longer than one...5 inches 4-New Amola Steel Coil Springs. 
longer than the other. 5. Streamlined Safety Headlamps. 
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“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY | 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” | 














ALL PLYMOUTH MODELS—both the ‘‘Roadking”’ and the ‘‘De Luxe’’—have a completely rust-proofed Safety-Steel body. 











6. New True-Steady Steering. 
7. ‘‘Safety Signal’’ Speedometer. 


EASY TO OWN...your present car will 
probably represent a large proportion 
of Plymouth’s low delivered price... 
balance in low monthly instalments. 

















INCLUDED IN LOW PRICES: 


“Detroit delivered prices’’ include front and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare 
wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with indicator on instru- 
ment panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk 
space (19.6 cubic feet). Plymouth ‘‘Roadking’’ models start at $645; ‘‘De Luxe”’ 
models slightly higher. Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and state, 
local taxes, if any, not included. See your Plymouth dealer for local delivered 
prices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 













STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
on “De Luxe” models 
at no extra cost — Per- 
fected Remote Control 
Gear Shifting with All- 
Silent Auto-Mesh Trans- 
mission. Marvelous new 
shifting ease. Nothing 
new to learn! 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS: 
GREAT CARS “aynoanne: 
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Younger brothers of your telephone 











This one helps entertain 
and instruct millions 


Did you know that talking pictures are 
a product of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories research? And that the majority 
of pictures today are both recorded in 
the principal studios and reproduced 
in thousands of theatres by means of 
Western Electric sound equipment? 
(Above is a section of film, with 
the sound track at left of picture). 


This one helps the 
hard-of-hearing to hear 


If your hearing is impaired, you’ll be 
interested in Western Electric’s new 
Ortho-Technic Audiphone. Another 
outgrowth of Bell Sy stem research, 
this instrument is built on entirely new 
principles in hearing aid design. It does 
things no previous aid could do. It will 
bring easier hearing and greater happi- 
ness to thousands. 


This one helps people to 
fly on schedule 


When you travel on any of the nation’s 
major airlines, the air-minded brother 
of your Bell Telephone flies with you. 
Western Electric radio telephones keep 
pilots and airports in touch—help to 


make possible today’s splendid airline 
service. More and more private planes, 
too, are being equipped with the flying 
telephone. 


This one helps to catch 
more criminals 


When police use Western Electric 
radio, arrests increase and crimes de- 
crease. Your Bell Telephone makers 
pioneered in the police radio field. 
Today Western Electric equipment is 
giving added protection to 45 million 
people. Has your community this law 
enforcement aid? 


All these benefits and more 
came out of the telephone 


Since 1882 Western Electric 
has been the manufacturer for 
the Bell System, and .this is 
still its major activity. 

Experience in the field of 
sound-transmission has fre- 
quently enabled the Com- 
pany to apply its skill in the 
making of other sound equip- 
ment that plays an important 
part in daily living. 


. . . made your 


Weslern ELOclr ic miiitnie 
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Whats 
wlbeHin 


We've all had this experience: An 
idea flashes into our minds—maybe 
for a new product, maybe for solving 
a common business problem. We think 
about it for a while, then forget it. 
















Or we say, “Shucks; someone else 
would have thought of it and put it to 
work long before this if it really had 
anything to it.” And then, months or 
even years later, someone else makes 
a killing with the same idea and we 
kick ourselves all over the map. 









Why we neglect ideas that way and 
what we can do to cure ourselves is 
the subject of a coming article that 
has a very practical business value. 
For today every business needs to put 
every possible new idea to work. 







* 





No business man now doubts that in- 
dustry must improve its public rela- 
tions. But few agreed when, back in 
1917, ForBEs began to warn of stormy 
years ahead unless business sold it- 
self to the public. 









That’s why, ever since the first issue, 
ForBes has driven the point home 
with report after report on the how 
and why of public relations. Soon to 
appear is still another—how one com- 
pany makes a_ public-relations pro- 
gram work so well that in three years 
it has increased the company’s volume 
threefold. That’s putting public rela- 
tions on a pretty practical basis. 














* 







Not to intrude with an unpleasant 
thought—but income-tax time is only 
two months away. Now is the time to 
ask Frank Shevit (p. 37) to answer 
those puzzlers. 







Speaking of taxes—now being com- 
pleted is one of the most important re- 
ports we have ever published. All over 
the nation a tax revolt is brewing. And 
already, practical, down-to-earth meth- 
ods to cut taxes are taking form. More 
about this later.—Tue Eprrors. 
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Inspections of a hundred 
different kinds are constantly 
being made...to promote safe- 
ty, speed and efficiency in han- 
dling freight over Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines...to maintain 
this railroad’s ‘‘A-plus” reputa- 


tion for dependable service. 


When you want that service to 


work for you, call the nearest Chesa- 
peake and Ohio representative. They’re 


located in all principal cities. 


CHESAPEAKE 
and Ohio LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 


| 
| 
| 











Light 


From Leaders 


The most deadly problem facing 
America is . . . the widespread feeling 
that we have a destiny and that we 
shall reach it without individual 
thought, individual initiative and pub- 
lic service.—ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, 
president, American Bar Association. 


We have a wonderful future ahead 
of us in any line of business today if 
we will just lift the lid and say we 
know so little about anything.— 
CHARLES F. KETTERING, vice-presi- 
dent, General Motors Corp. 

> <—- a ai 7 

Industry must strive to adjust its 
operations to the highest purposes of 
life, and, in so doing, it may safely 
depend upon the wholehearted support, 
sympathy and understanding not only 
of our great body of employees and 
their families, but the public as well. 
Only thus will we achieve a better 
social, as well as economic standard 
of living. —Epwarp R. STETTINIWUs Jr., 
chairman, U. S. Steel Corp. 


The right to strike is the right to 
make internal war. . The time 
should come when the labor leader or 
the manager who discards negotia- 
tions and resorts to economic war on 
the public will be regarded as Public 
Enemy No. 1.—Louis K. Comstock, 
president, Merchants’ Ass'n of N. Y. 


Laws can do nothing but equalize 
opportunity, provide the chance for 
the self-reliant business man. If we 
as independents [retailers] do not take 
that chance if and when we get it, no 
law. however drastic and far-reaching, 
can help us.—HeEctTor Lazo, executive 
vice-president, Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America. 


Management is being asked by pub- 
lic demand to accomplish the seeming- 
ly impossible thing of producing more 
goods at lower prices, together with 
more jobs and a higher year’s pay. 
Those demands have not been made 
easier by the intervention of the gov- 
ernment, which has lessened private 
initiative and courage, which have 
been so characteristic of American in- 
dustry.—WiLu1aM L. Batt, president, 
SKF Industries. 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 











Commercial 


Banking 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 
16 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Fiety Ave. at 44TH St. 57TH St. AT Mapison AYE 
Lonpon: 26 O_p Broap STREET 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio 
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Obituary: The demise of “must” legis- 
lation is announced by President 
Roosevelt. 

The ball has been passed to Congress 


and employers. Will they score or 
fumble? 


Farmer Roosevelt should know that 
some plants thrive best when left 


alone. So does business. 


Stocks and sap promise to rise to- 
gether. 


Now is the time to launch dynamic 
sales efforts! 


Beware of depleted inventories. 
New Dealers daily spend every dollar 
supposed to go into a Social Security 


reserve fund. 


Our biggest corporations are proving, 
by and large, our best employers. 


Prediction: John Bull will not much 
longer submit to being bullied. 


1939 will see more home building. 
Agricultural prices seem low enough. 


Another new deal—and better deal— 
for business is adumbrated. 


Selling short may prove shortsighted. 
The AAA hasn’t won that rating. 


Amending the Wagner Labor Laws 


would mean more jobs. 
U. S. shipbuilding is on a rising tide. 
Every dictator land is distraught. 


The cause of the world’s woes can be 
summed up in one word: Godlessness. 


Neutrality is cowardly and could be 
criminal. 


Business leaders should now lead. 


_..a variety 4 
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Muléilith 
llth wey 


IN OFFICE 
DUPLICATING 


The limitations on duplicating have 
been removed. Unique Multilith 
methods are capable of producing 
many money-saving jobs never before 
thought of as office duplicating. 
Now, quality need not be sacrificed. 
With MULTILITH } The benefits of speed, convenience, 
nd quality and economy obtained when dupli- 
never — ete cating simple jobs, can now be extended 
sng machine? to include jobs where high quality is of first 
Letterheads importance. 
invoices * Statements Multilith “‘goes all the way”—turns out 
Checks ° Receipts everyday duplicating jobs plus attractive, 
Ledger Sheets business-building literature with text matter 
Record and Report Cards in type, illustrations (photographs or wash 
Letters » Notices drawings), handwriting, hand-lettering, and 
Bulletins » Circulars color work in accurate register. 


e Posters 
was instructions May We Show You . . . a demonstration 


of Multilith’s wider range of uses and higher 

quality of performance that effect greater 

savings? Consult principal city phone books 

for address of nearest MULTIGRAPH SALES 

Price Lists ° AGENCY. Or write to the address below 

Display and Price Cards for more information and specimens of 
House Magazines Multilith duplicating. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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ILLIONS of loads of merchan- 


dise travel by truck each year 
— wheels on the road and a driver 
in the cab. And now that it’s win- 
ter, the traveling is tough. Pleasure 
traffic heads for cover, but trucks 
—and a man for every truck—must 
stick to the job! Man and truck go 
all the way together, cross-town or 
cross-country —a close and inti- 
mate partnership that means a great 
deal for America. 

Here’s a fact that won’t surprise 
truck drivers, but it may be news 
to you: More heavy-duty trucks are 
purchased from INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER than from the next 


three manufacturers combined... 
There are plenty of sound and prac- 
tical reasons why the man in this 
man-and-truck partnership is so 
often teamed with an International. 
Hundreds of thousands of Interna- 
tional drivers sum it up something 
like this: “It’s a great go-getting 
truck that you can depend on from 
every angle and for any need, and 
that goes for the service too!” 

So much for the partners on the 
highway. Of course the owner be- 
longs in the picture too—and how! 
He’s the BOSS. He buys the truck 
to start with, and that means he and 
the driver feel the same way about it. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





Chicago, Illinois 
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working Partners of the Highway 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
sells more heavy - duty 
trucks than the next three 
manufacturers combined. 





Heavy-duty Internationals 
range from 2-ton up to big 
6-wheelers ... The same 
owner-driver satisfaction 
applies to Internationals of 
4g-ton to 144-ton capaci- 
ties. See any International 
Company-owned branch 
or dealer about quality 


trucks and low-cost hauling. 
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*‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 










Business Gets New Opportunity 


Business men were loudly warned in 1936 by President 
Roosevelt that he was determined to become “their master.” 
He has abandoned that role. He has learned, at awful cost 
to taxpayers, that the Government cannot singlehandedly 
create and maintain prosperity, has learned that the 
employing classes, investors, capital, play a vital part. 
The whole tone of the President’s message at the opening 
of Congress is inspiriting. He has abdicated his dictatorial, 
schoolmaster, “must” pose. In effect, he has declared, 
“Henceforth, I am going to mind my own business and 
allow Congress to mind its business.” 

He tossed no bombs into the Congressional arena. He 
even admits that certain New Deal measures need recon- 
sideration, readjustment. His name-calling now is con- 
fined to foreign dictators. Not one word or phrase was 
calculated to incite domestic class hatred. 

His voice, as it came over the radio, had a chastened 
ring. Manifestly, Mr. Roosevelt has caught the significance 
of the November election returns. He realizes that the 
American people resent “purges,” resent usurpation of 
un-American powers by the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, resent obsequious Congressional obedience to 
every crack of the White House whip. 

What lesson should business, industry, capital, draw 
from the new Presidential attitude? 

As I see it, the President has turned over to Congress 
and to men of affairs new responsibilities for bringing 
about better times. That Congress will act rationally can 
be taken for granted. 

How will the employing and investing classes respond? 

My conviction is that responsible citizens of all classes 
have a new opportunity to demonstrate that our economic 
system can be made to function satisfactorily, effectively. 
The most appalling tragedy today is the unconscionable 
number of able-bodied workers unable to find private em- 
ployment. Chiefly responsible during recent years has 
been acute uncertainty over Washington, over what re- 


strictions and burdens might next be imposed upon 
business. 




































































































Now that doubts on this score have been largely removed 
by President Roosevelt’s less belligerent, more understand- 
ing, attitude, it behooves employers and influential owners 
of capital to generate and demonstrate fresh confidence, 
fresh courage, fresh enterprise. It behooves them to leave 

















Fact and Comment 
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no stone unturned to send the country ahead, to employ 
more capital and greater sales efforts. 

In my opinion, there should develop greater risk-taking 
in order to expand enterprise and employment. Our bank- 
ers also should ponder their responsibility, their obliga- 
tions, their opportunities under the changed order. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt follows a hands-off policy, 
and Congress acts sympathetically towards the fillers of 
pay envelopes, the American people will look to business, 
industrial, financial leaders to lift the country to a higher 
economic plane, to raise the national income from 
around $60,000,000,000 a year towards $80,000,000,000 
a year. 

Of course, union labor leaders must also be taught that 
they, too, have a responsible part to play in bringing about 
this supreme objective. 

What is the answer going to be? 





Success, unless based on service, 
is counterfeit. 





Workers Become Directors 


Exactly eighteen years ago, in January, 1921, the writer 
said here: “The most efficient directorate of tomorrow will 
include one or more representatives of the employees, the 
salesmanager, the official who handles public relations, 
perhaps a representative of the customers, and, maybe, 
one selected from the public.” 

The other day one company (The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis.) announced that employees would 
have the privilege of electing two of their number as di- 
rectors. At least a few corporations have been reducing 
the number of “outside” directors and naming their own 
executives. But relatively little progress has been made 
along the lines urged eighteen years ago. That more 
progress will be made in the next eighteen years may be 
accepted as certain. Labor now constitutes so vital and 


so vibrant a part of a large business enterprise that en- 
lightened directorates should grasp the desirability of 
bringing wage earners into more intimate contact by 
affording them direct representation on the board. 

I still believe, more strongly than ever, that a well- 
rounded corporation directorate should also include its 
ablest sales and advertising executive, its chief public 











relations executive and a member representing consumers 
or the public. 

Modern corporation management has to please others 
besides stockholders. 


Why Should Britain Outstrip U. S.? 


Britain’s Imperial Airways announces inauguration of 
weekly transatlantic air service by June. Montreal is 
the terminus now scheduled, but the company expects to 
receive permission to ply to New York—at first weekly. 
later semi-weekly. 

Why is the United States lagging behind in this latest 
form of transatlantic transportation? Is it that the British 
Government has extended far more co-operation to air- 
craft enterprises than has our Government? It will be re- 
called that Washington dealt a cruel blow to aviation 
when it ruthlessly cancelled all air-mail contracts. 

That transportation through the air is destined to come 
greatly into vogue is certain. Surely it is infinitely im- 
portant that the United States should strain every effort 
to attain leadership in this realm, and not sit back content 
to let Britain or any other country excel it. 

It is some comfort to know that our Government is 
actively strengthening our merchant marine: The Mari- 
time Commission announces that since January 1. 1938. it 
has contracted for the construction of fifty-one merchant 
marine vessels, the first to be launched this month. But 
this is not enough. There is no reason why America, 
which gave birth to flying. and which possesses unmatched 
wealth, as well as inventive and mechanical genius, should 
not lead the world in aviation, both domestic and inter- 
national. 

It is more than time that the United States Government 
accorded as much encouragement as other governments 
to stimulate leadership in this newest species of trans- 
portation. 


To win respect, an executive's 
orders must be reasonable. 





After Turning Other Cheek? 


Mexico slapped Uncle Sam’s cheek by confiscating 
American-owned lands. Later, Mexico slapped Uncle Sam’s 
other cheek by seizing very valuable American oil proper- 
ties. The Bible tells what to do after one cheek is slapped, 
but does not even suggest what to do after the second 
cheek is slapped. Uncle Sam has outdone the Bible in 
meekness, forgiveness. He has continued, without the 
slightest economic reason, to support the face-slapping 
Mexican Government by buying its silver output at arti- 
ficially high prices. 

This writer, when our oil properties were expropriated, 
told how President Cardenas believed his actions would 
be entirely agreeable to our high-up New Dealers. Several 
authorities intimate with conditions in Mexico City con- 
fided that Mexico’s President was surrounded by young 
Brain Trusters tutored under our ultra-radical Professor 


FORBES 
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Frankfurter, and that they advised the head of their 
nation that President Roosevelt would love to be able to 
take similar confiscatory steps as they induced the head of 
the Mexican Government to take. The fact that American 
taxpayers are being continuously mulcted to hand over 
largesse to property-seizing Mexicans does not belie these 
representations. 

It is one thing to pay out of the Federal Treasury a 
bonus of 50% to domestic silver producers—although the 
wisdom of this isn’t clear to the ordinary mind. It is an 
entirely different thing to lavish bounties on recalcitrant, 
defiant, property-confiscating Mexicans. 












This is something the new Congress should stop. 







Should You Sell U. S. Short? 


Think twice before selling America short now that sanity, 
conservatism, co-operation are returning. Unduly low in- 
ventories really amount to short selling; in many cases in- 





















ventories are unduly low today. Commodity prices are f 
hardly likely to sink much farther; there is room for them , 
to go substantially higher. The same may be said of stan- . 
dard stocks and many bonds selling at drastic discounts. : 
Unless war flares up in Europe, America should shortly j 
move in the right direction. Admittedly, acute distrust of V 
Washington has been keeping the nation back. The election n 
can be interpreted as assuring a more rational attitude by v 
Congress towards business. President Roosevelt’s tone has t 
become more conciliatory. It should prove profitable to 2 
proceed forthwith on the assumption that Congress will act 
constructively. | 
Fortunes often come from foresight, from forehanded 
action, from anticipating events. ) 
W PA’s Scheme To Police Itself 
While realizing that public indignation has arisen P 
against the gross misuse of taxpayers’ money by WPA to ' 
corrupt voters and elections, and that there is nation- . 
wide insistence that supervision over the ladling out of . 
billions of relief funds be decentralized, Administration 
officials slyly suggest that President Roosevelt continue . 
to be handed blank checks and that the WPA pick, in a 
each area, men to police its actions. This, of course, would c 
be farcical. Long ago the distribution of WPA funds r 
should have been taken out of the hands of President i 
Roosevelt, out of the hands of WPA men at Washington a 





and should have been delegated to the states. The records 
reveal that the disbursements in certain places have been 
five times as generous as in other places. Obviously, the 
use—or misuse—of billions and billions of your money 
and mine has been at the whim of New Deal politicians in 




























Washington, politicians consumed by a burning desire to 7 
influence voters by fair means or foul. y 
This inglorious political picnic should be ended by the ; 
more independently-minded Congress elected by the ‘ 
people. ( 
mii a 
Self-expression for unselfish ' 
service—that’s happiness. I 
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New Heart 


Cloak of uncertainty begins to drop 
from business men’s shoulders as they 
take new heart on hearing President’s 
Congress message (pp. 9, 26). Business 
implications of message: Recovery now 
replaces reform as New Deal’s first ob- 
jective; existing laws are open for re- 
vision; few new ones will be asked, 
none demanded; Administration is 
veering toward program of co-opera- 
tion with business. But $9-billion bud- 
get is a jolt. 


No Featherbeds? 


Washington (D. C.) Terminal Co. 
(jointly owned by five railroads) goes 
to court against National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board’s order requiring em- 
ployment of yard-switching crews to 
run empty trains between station and 
storage yard. Significance: Regular 
train crews, necessarily remaining 
aboard during trips to and from yards, 
would also have to be paid; thus, rail- 
roads at last are making court attack 
against featherbedding—an old union 
custom (backed by NRAB decisions) 
requiring pay for unnecessary work or 
work not done, which costs railroads 
an estimated $100,000,000 a year in 


wages not actually earned. 


New Directors 


While many corporate directors re- 
study their responsibilities in the light 
of McKesson & Robbins developments 
(p. 20), Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. decides 
to add two employees, elected by work- 
ers, to its present five-member board 
(p. 9). Reasons: To give labor as well 
as capital a voice; to familiarize em- 
ployees with management’s problems. 
In 1935, Procter & Gamble discontin- 
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In the Business Spotlight 


ued a similar plan of many years’ 
standing. Announced reason: When the 
company had only three plants, an em- 
ployee director from each (as the plan 
called for) was practical; but with 
many plants, employee directors might 
outnumber all others. 


One More 


One more company adopts an an- 
nual-wage plan, for particularly signi- 
ficant reasons: To keep labor relations 
calm, give management new incentives 
for efficiency, thus increase profits, 
make dividends to stockholders pos- 
sible (p. 20). Concurrently, the whole 
complex, fast-developing subject is 
cracked open for analysis (p. 12). 


Pay Cuts Revoked 


General upward trend of business 
curve brings revocation of last year’s 
pay cuts by some companies: Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., for salaried 51- 
day workers (except higher execu- 
tives) ; Studebaker Corp., for all sal- 
aried workers except chairman and 
president; Thomas A. Edison, Inc., for 
all workers except those earning less 
than $20 weekly (who were not cut) ; 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., for office 
workers. Meanwhile, United States 
Lines celebrates the return of better 
times to American shipping by giving 
sailors a bonus in the form of a pay 
increase. 


Moving Upward 


Stock market shows signs of break- 
ing out of doldrums in which it has 
languished since September; analysts 
believe that the rise may hold up in 
long run (pp. 34, 35). But offerings of 
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new securities dry up after a December 
volume which, though relatively small, 
was 157% above December, 1937. 
New SEC figures reveal how hard-hit 
finance was by last year’s business 
slump: All 1938 security registrations 
(including refilings, statements involv- 
ing reorganizations) totalled $2.6 bil- 
lions, 63% of 1937’s registrations, 
47% of 1936's. 


Good or Bad? 


Appointment of Harry Hopkins as 
Secretary of Commerce starts argu- 
ments between two schools of business 
thought: (1) It’s a bad thing because 
he’s a New Dealer, has little knowledge 
of business, will slap business down 
whatever chance he gets (pp. 25, 38). 
(2) It’s a good thing because he’s a 
doer rather than a figurehead, has the 
President’s confidence (which Roper 
hadn’t), can act swiftly, authoritative- 
ly in making effective administration’s 
more favorable attitude toward busi- 
ness as reflected in President’s message 
to Congress. 


New Rail Rates 


Recent experiences change railroads’ 
attitude toward lower rates and fares. 
New traffic created by cut-rate, round- 
trip holiday tickets makes Eastern 
lines consider cutting fares from 24%c 
a mile to 2c. Nebraska railroads cut 
intrastate freight rates to regain losses 
to trucks, to add new volume, thus in- 
crease income more than enough to 
offset rate reductions. New tariffs pro- 
posed for rail shipment of automobiles 
from Midwest factories to dealers also 
cut below trucking rates, cause truck- 
ers to howl in protest and threaten a 
nationwide rate war. 








stand, it should study well the deeper issues, the alternatives, that are involved 


IN A NEW YORK SUBWAY the other day 
I stood next to two young “intellec- 
tuals,” evidently poor as to economic 
status but just as evidently students at 
some local university. 

“Td like to be a teacher,” said one as 
the train roared from one express stop 
to the next. 

“Yeah—because you'd get three 
months’ vacation every year,” his com- 
panion jibed. 

“Oh, no,” came the reply. “Teachers 
only get paid for nine months each 
year.” 

‘“‘Whadayu mean, they only get paid 
for nine months. They get a pay check 
every month, don’t they?” 

“Sure they do—but they only get 
paid for nine months’ work. The money 
is just paid out in twelve installments. 
The city really holds out on them.” 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee! Yet 
there in essence is just one of the argu- 
ments that gets twisted around the 
roots of any discussion about the prac- 
tical possibilities for guaranteed work 
or annual wages in American indus- 
try. Definition of terms is difficult. 
Sides are often taken by responsible 
business executives and labor repre- 
sentatives on the basis of individual 
definitions—of individual notions of 
what definitions would be necessary if 
practical progress were to be made. 
The politicians—more of whom are 
carrying the annual-wage banner every 
month—don’t bother to define. 


Hourty Pay vs. ANNUAL Pay 


General objectives are easier to 
state—and easier to define. 

Hundreds of business executives for 
a long while have been “thinking more 
in terms of the worker’s total pay for 
a period of a whole year rather than 
in terms of his remuneration by the 
hour or by the day.” Sales-forecasting 
efforts, manufacturing for stock during 
temporary dull periods, utilization of 
slack times for plant renovations— 
every move toward employment sta- 
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Industry Weighs the Annual Wage 


Labor and Government are swinging toward the annual wage. But before business takes i 
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bilization has been a manifestation of 
that thinking. When President Roose- 
velt urged such thinking as “our prin- 
cipal interest for the near future” in 
his message to Congress a year ago 
he restated a common objective of long 
standing in large-scale American in- 
dustry. 

But the real problem which faces in- 
dustry, as many executives see it, is 
broader than that of guaranteed work 
or wages programs. Basically, it in- 
volves the whole question of handling 
the unemployed individual: Shall it be 
by dole, by made-work or by more 
strenuous efforts toward stabilization 
of employment by private industry? 

One executive, speaking more 
bluntly than most, says: “It looks to 
me as though either government, with 
funds derived from industry, is going 
to take care of the unemployed with 
doles and made-work, or industry is 
going to find some means of stabiliz- 
ing employment. Even, perhaps, to the 
extent of passing out some money di- 
rectly in ‘guaranteed’ wages instead of 
indirectly in taxes for ever-mounting 
relief payments.” 

As a result of this new line of think- 
ing, practical attempts to work out a 
guaranteed work or wages program are 
now becoming centers of interest in 
examination of the broader problem. 

The experience of the dozen com- 
panies which have actually tried some 
plan of guaranteeing employment or 
income records some successes—and 
some failures. These practical experi- 
ments have been going on in factories 
making soap, men’s shoes and chewing 
gum, which sell more-or-less steadily. 
And they have been taking place in in- 
dustries like meat packing and _ice- 
cream manufacture, where the de- 
mands of production or sales are 
highly seasonal. 

Formal details of the various pro- 
grams differ materially. Usually, 
though, they involve: 

1. Guarantee of a minimum num- 
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ber of hours of work or a minimum 
weekly salary for a given period. 

2. Some provisions giving flexi 
bility to the program as the company 
itself is affected by changing business 
conditions. 

3. Some length-of-service require. 
ment for employees who are to partici- 
pate. 

Outstanding among plans which are 
considered successful by the manage 
ments which operate them are those of 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., George A. Hors 
mel & Co. (meat packers), Procter & 
Gamble (soap), William Wrigley Jr. 
Co. (chewing gum), and Columbia 
Conserve Co. (canners). Swift & Co. 
also, has been successful with moves in 
the direction of an annual wage. 


Wuy Some Pians Work 


When you get behind the formal 
provisions of these various plans, cer- 
tain common denominators stand out 
in the successful ones: 

1. Ability to estimate sales and pro- 
duction something like a year in ad 
vance within reasonably accurate’ 
limits. This requires either a sales 
curve that automatically is fairly level,’ 
or a well-developed market-analysis 
program, functioning regularly and e& 
fectively. d 

2. Well-developed budgetary com 
trol, including co-ordination of sale 
warehousing and production. This fac 
tor is almost essential. 

3. Well-developed production con 
trol and production scheduling; inte 
nal program of employment stabiliza- 
tion; planning of repair and mainte 
nance work during slack periods; defir 
nite program of shifting men from oné 
department to another as needs grow 
in one place and decrease in another— 
all these elements are important in the 
background. 

4. A background of good relations 
with employees, with mutual confi 
dence established between workers and 
management, long before an annual 









Fear that an annual-wage system will increase labor costs is well-founded. Yet it’s 
possible that some other costs may fall. (Photo: American Brass Co.) 
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or guaranteed-wage program is _at- 
tempted. 

5. A deep-seated and honest belief 
on the part of the management that the 
employee is entitled to some sort of as- 
surance about his income; and an hon- 
est attempt by the management to pro- 
vide the best assurance it can within 
the bounds of an economic operation. 

The last two factors—both having to 
do with employee relations—seem by 
far the most important. 

Take the Wrigley situation, for ex- 
ample. Strenuous efforts had always 
been made to keep going in relatively 
poor times. The management felt, 
however, that its employees should 
have a definite commitment—“We are 
now willing definitely to commit our- 
selves to our employees just as we do 
under material contracts or advertis- 
ing contracts,” employees were told in 
1934 when the plan was installed. 

The plan itself provides that any 
regular employee, who has been with 
the company six months or more, will 
receive a contract for employment at 
an agreed-upon wage for one year. If 
a contract worker is laid off, he gets 
a lay-off benefit, running from sixteen 
to twenty-eight weeks and amounting, 
in the case of the lowest-paid workers, 
to 80% of his base rate. 


THE Roots Go Back To 1915 


Sound employee relations are all- 
important in the Nunn-Bush plan, as 
well. The company guarantees that 
production employees will be paid 
fifty-two checks a year regardless of 
business conditions or factory shut- 
downs; and that compensation for the 
year will be based on a fixed percent- 
age of the value of all shoes produced 
by the company, thus assuring salaries 
that will keep pace with economic 
changes—up or down. 

This plan took effect in 1935, but it 
had psychological roots going back to 
1915 when an employees’ organization 
was formed, completely independent of 
the management and having radical 
powers to override management’s de- 
cisions affecting workers. 

Discussing the wage-guarantee plan 
three years after its adoption, President 
H. L. Nunn said: “It is fully expected 
that some rough going may be en- 
countered.” But the plan is still work- 
ing to the satisfaction of the manage- 
ment, even though the company is car- 
rying an “overdraft” for the fund from 
which the guaranteed pay checks come. 

The Hormel plan also has an inter- 
esting industrial-relations background. 








with the program’s basis built on unit 
of output. The volume of business is es- 
timated for each department at the be- 
ginning of each year. The labor cost 
for this amount of work is budgeted 
into fifty-two weekly allotments for the 
number of workers required. If at the 
end of a year, a department has pro- 
duced less than the budgeted volume, 
the workers are assumed to have ful- 
filled their obligation by having han- 
dled such tonnage as the company pro- 
vided for them. If more is produced, 
a bonus is paid. Each department 
votes as to whether or not it wants 
to accept this straight-time plan. 

President Jay C. Hormel offered the 
plan in 1931 in the belief that industry 
should assume the obligation of trying 
to assure employment and that the em- 
ployee should not be forced to bear the 
burden of management’s failure to 
maintain work. It was proposed to and 
accepted by one department. In 1933, 
the plan was extended to cover the en- 
tire plant. Then the plant was union- 
ized—in the NRA era—and a demand 
made by employees for a return to 
hourly wages was granted. Several 
months later, however, the men them- 
selves asked for restoration of the 
straight-salary basis. The plan is now 
endorsed by the local of the United 
Packing House Workers, the CIO union 
with which the company has an agree- 
ment. 

The Procter & Gamble program 
guarantees employment rather than 
wages. All regular employees having 
at least two years’ service with the 
company are assured not less than 
forty-eight weeks’ employment in each 
calendar year. This plan has been in 
effect, with some modifications, ever 
since 1923. Meanwhile, the number ot 
hours in a work week have been re- 
duced from fifty to forty, and the 
original length-of-service requirement 
of six months has been increased to 
two years. 

In this case, stabilization of produc- 
tion (which in turn required elimina- 
tion of jobbers in favor of direct-to- 
retailer selling) was necessary before 
the guaranteed-work program could be 
put into effect. 

Swift & Co., another packing house, 
has moved in the direction of guaran- 
teed work. A substantial proportion of 
Swift’s hourly-paid employees enjoy a 
rather high degree of security of 
income, brought about by the com- 
bined operation of a thirty-two-hour 
work guarantee and seniority policies. 
The thirty-two-hour guarantee gives 
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employees retained on the payroll a 
minimum of thirty-two hours’ pay per 
week; the seniority policy gives longer- 
service employees seniority which vir- 
tually assures their retention on the 
payroll. A recent check shows that ap- 
proximately 80% of Swift’s packing- 
plant employees receive fifty-two pay 
checks a year and are in effect guar- 
anteed an “annual wage.” 

The Columbia Conserve Co. of In- 
dianapolis, whose 100 to 200 workers 
own a majority of the stock, already 
had a long record of experimentation 
in employee ownership and control be- 
fore its fifty-two-week guaranteed- 
salary plan went into effect in 1917. 
When inaugurated, it was understood 
that the plan would continue until it 
proved too great a load for the busi- 
ness to carry. But it is still in effect, 
and no salaried workers have ever been 
discharged because of poor business. 
Extra workers, taken on for peak can- 
ning periods, are transferred to the 
salary class only when it is believed 
safe to do so. For most of the year, 
about 95% of the working force is on 
a fifty-two-week salary basis. 

All through these six successful pro- 
grams, two elements appear regularly 
as important: (1) A firm basis of cor- 
dial employer-employee relations prior 
to the introduction of the annual-wage 
experiment; and (2) a feeling that, if 
some phase of the plan doesn’t work 
out just as expected, needed changes 
probably can be made peacefully and 
with the co-operation of all concerned. 

An annual-wage plan which failed to 





Galloway 
work was instituted by L. F. Loree, 
then president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad Corp., in 1932. Instead 
of the usual method of paying rail em- 
ployees on a mileage basis, this plan 
substituted a monthly wage payment 
based on a guaranteed number of 
hours’ work per month. 

After a few months’ operation, em- 
ployees threatened to strike against the 
plan; they contended that it did not 
provide extra pay for overtime and en- 
abled the road to keep men on runs 
more than sixteen hours in violation 
of existing railroad law. An arbitra- 
tion board restored the mileage plan of 
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wage payment in the Spring of 1934, 

In 1929, the Samarkand Co., a Pa- 
cific Coast ice-cream producer, in- 
stalled a plan guaranteeing fifty-two 
weeks’ work each year (later modified 
to fifty weeks), to be financed out of 
current income. But this program, too, 
was discontinued; in 1934 the industry 
was unionized and new working agree- 
ments came into force. 

Two or three other experiments in 
the field of guaranteed work or annual 
wages are being attempted or have 
failed in the United States. The ones 
outlined, however, bring out the main 
features of current efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

The annual-wage idea seems here to 
stay. 

Only a small percentage of business 
leaders dissent from the view that an 
annual wage for industrial workers 
would be a good thing if it were prac- 
tical. And recent interviews in a score 
of industries reveal that many execu- 
tives are giving the pros and cons a 
good going over. While some think 
that annual-wage plans are silly to talk 
about except for industries whose sales 
curves are fairly stable, others are con- 
vinced that a program might be 
worked out in seasonal industries as 
well. 

Few executives have sounded out 
sentiment among their employees about 
annual or guaranteed-wage plans, but 
it is the general opinion that workers 
would welcome such a move. Talks 
with union leaders give no wholesale 
confirmation of that view, although a 
good many are favorable. 

A chief hindrance to further action, 
in the minds of most executives, is the 
increased labor cost which they feel 
sure would result. 

In fact, the four chief hurdles in the 
way of annual-wage plans, as execu- 
tives see them, are: 

1. Probable increased cost. Em- 
ployees would not be satisfied merely 


to have present earnings paid out in, 


twelve equal installments. 

2. Difficulty of making a plan work 
in times of reasonably prolonged de- 
pression without wrecking the com- 
pany financially. 

3. Difficulty of handling payments 
or guaranteed work in seasonal indus- 
tries. 

4. Difficulty of operating such a 
plan in an individual company because 
of competitive factors affecting costs. 
This is coupled with definite opposi- 
tion to having any such plan legislated 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Study Your Small Victories 


No matter how badly off it seems to be, almost any business is bound to win a small victory now 
and then. Analyze that minor triumph, apply your findings elsewhere—and see what happens! 


IN ALMOST any business, here and 
there small victories can be found 
which, when studied and applied else- 
where, will make for victorious opera- 
tions all along an entire business front. 

Structural steel, lingerie, office ap- 
pliances, candy—it makes no differ- 
ence at all what the product may be. 
One of the quickest ways to increase 
your business as a whole is to learn 
exactly why a small success is taking 
place and then apply the same prin- 
ciple or practice everywhere. 

A now-popular dessert would prob- 
ably have died years ago if its inventor 
hadn’t made a special trip to West Vir- 
ginia to learn how the dickens a little 
grocer could sell so much of it. People 
liked the flavor, but the product just 
wasn’t getting anywhere. 





“My wife thinks it’s too pale,” said 
the grocer, “and that makes it look in- 
sipid when it’s served in a colored 
dish. She found she could tint it with 
the coloring we sell to color oleo- 
margarine. 

“When she was asked to supply the 
dessert for a church supper, she gave 
them your stuff with the color added. 
Everybody liked it. That’s why we 
have been selling so much; with every 
package I sell the coloring, too. Why 
don’t you put that coloring in all your 
output?” As an experiment, the manu- 
facturer did—and the yellow kind out- 
sold its white ancestor by seven to one. 

A hardware merchant with a good 
business among carpenters and other 
artisans suddenly began to order twice 
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as many tools from a New England 
manufacturer. 

When the company’s sales-promotion 
manager called to learn why, the mer- 
chant pointed to a special display 





stand he’d built; in it the handles of 
the tools poked invitingly toward the 
customer. Said the dealer, “Any man 
who makes his living with tools can’t 
resist picking up one that’s handy, even 
if only to get the feel of it. Your dis- 
play racks showed the merchandise all 
right, but this rack tempts my cus- 
tomers to heft the tool and sell them- 
selves.” When the “tempters” were 
duplicated and offered to other hard- 
ware dealers, those who used them 
almost doubled their sales. 

A clothier was doing so well with a 
well-known line of men’s clothing that 
when the manufacturer happened to 
motor through that town he called to 
get acquainted. The salesman covering 
the territory had said, “Martin is just 
a darned good salesman.” But the 
manufacturer wondered exactly how 
and why Martin did so well on high- 
priced suits and overcoats in a city 
where small incomes were the rule. 

Martin was modest. There was no 
smashing personality to explain his 
showing. He didn’t seem especially 
aggressive. He said he was lucky— 
maybe a freak case. The manufacturer 
had almost decided that was so when 
he noticed that two of Martin’s sales- 
men on the floor with customers were 
turning coats inside out as if calling 
attention to details of construction. 
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“Oh, yes,” explained Martin. “When 
a customer asks for a cheap suit, we 
always explain exactly why a better 
suit lasts longer, looks better and fits 
more perfectly. We simply use that 
story you told in your last broadside 
to the trade. We explain that trousers 
are made pretty much alike for either 
a good suit or a cheap one. But when 
it comes to coats there’s a great differ- 
ence. We tell the customer that really 
good coats call for as many as 120 
tafloring operations while there may 
be only about 70 in a cheap one. Ex- 
tra stitches and hand tailoring make 
the shoulders and collar set better and 
look well until the coat’s worn out.” 

This clothing manufacturer has not 
been particularly successful in getting 
other merchants to do likewise. Some 
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think such talk is too technical, and 
won't even try it. But those who do 
have added to their profits and to their 
customers’ satisfaction at the same 
time. 

There’s another important point in 
the Martin incident: Especially good 
showings by merchants, wholesalers 
and the manufacturers’ own salesmen 
are too often brushed aside with the 
superficial generality, “Oh, he’s just a 
darned good salesman!” 

What makes some salesmen so 
darned good? The question isn’t al- 
ways easy to answer. Consider Calla- 
han, ace salesman for a_ leading 
petroleum refiner. 

When Callahan was asked, “How 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Are Investigations Worth It? 


Concluding our Investigation of Investigations: Do you know what Federal inquiries cost? 


Why John W. Davis drilled J. P. Morgan? How best to ward off the blows of examiners? 


THE LAST NINE Congresses have au- 
thorized a total of 246 investigations 
of various sorts. 

These have ranged all the way from 
the 1928 investigation into the barter 
and sale of Federal offices and appoint- 
ments for which $14,000 was appro- 
priated, to the $500,000 monopoly 
probe, referred to in official circles as 
the “economic investigation.” 

In the last session of Congress, total 
appropriations for investigations were 
$1,033,700, according to E. K. Gubin. 
Nor do these Congressional investiga- 
tions include the host of other investi- 
gations being conducted by executive 
branches of the Government, two of 
which alone have cost $2,500,000. 

But the Government’s cost of an in- 
vestigation into industry is usually a 
relatively small amount compared with 
the costs incurred by the investigatee. 
These are tremendous. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s investigation of American 
Telephone & Telegraph cost the com- 
pany $3,000,000. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. spent $250,000 
defending itself against the SEC’s alle- 
gations of manipulation of Atlas Tack 


General Robert E. Wood (right) is a business leader whom committees do not bait. Senators 
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shares; the firm was exonerated. In 
this same case, Atlas Tack’s president 
testified that he could not estimate the 
amount of business lost through the 
unsavory publicity over alleged stock 
juggling (of which Atlas Tack was in- 
nocent). 

In the investigation of Utilities Em- 
ployees Securities Co., Howard C. Hop- 
son told the SEC’s counsel that it was 
costing the company “from $300,000 
to $400,000 a year just to put on this 
show here.” 

One big corporation called to Wash- 
ington for an investigation estimated 
its expenses during the four weeks of 
the hearings at $1,000 a day. The com- 
pany’s representatives required an en- 
tire floor at a Washington hotel. Other 
expenses included lawyers’ and ac- 
countants’ fees; traveling to and from 
and keeping in communication with 
the home office; cost of shipping files; 
and the time of officers and employees 
taken away from their regular work. 
Altogether, expenses during the investi- 
gation totaled about $300,000. To this 
must be added another $200,000 in- 
curred in the company’s preparation 
for the hearing. Besides a cash outlay 


Herring and Vandenberg are quietly attentive to what he says (/nternational) 
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of half-a-million dollars by just one 
unit involved in an investigation that 
cost the Government $300,000, there 
was an incalculable cost chargeable to 
disruption of the normal functioning 
of the company while its officers and 
employees were’ forced to devote the 
major portion of their time, energies 
and attention to the investigation. 

The tremendous cost of preparation 
for and submission to trial could be 
vastly minimized were investigations 
conducted on a different plane. If cor- 
poration officials could be satisfied that 
star-chamber methods would be studi- 
ously avoided by the investigators, 
that the investigators would be more 
interested in getting at facts than get- 
ting page-one headlines, they would 
not have to devote so much time and 
money to preparing their cases. Nor 
would legal and public-relations coun- 
sel fees run so high. 

Take one case in point. The reputa- 
tion of a private banking institution is 
perhaps its most important asset. Be- 
cause his name automatically makes 
headlines, J. P. Morgan is a favorite 
witness of the little men who pull them- 
selves out of obscurity by conducting 


Wendell Willkie also gets respectful hearing; 
he knows how to handle himself (Acme) 
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investigations. Naturally, it is to his 
interest to prepare himself thoroughly 
for the onslaught of the reputation- 
wreckers who thrive on headlines. For 
weeks before the banking investiga- 
tion, therefore, John W. Davis as his 
counsel put J. P. Morgan through re- 
hearsals of intensive grilling before he 
appeared as a witness before the Sen- 
ate Committee. This would not have 
been necessary had fact-finding rather 
than headline-seeking been the prime 
motive of Mr. Pecora and the Sena- 
torial Committee. 

Besides the actual cost of investiga- 
tions to the Government and the com- 
panies involved, it is demonstrable 
that the indirect cost to the public may 
be staggering. 

There is a marked coincidence be- 
tween the dates set for public hearings 
into individual industries together with 
publicity about them; and declines in 
market prices of securities of the af- 
fected industries against the general 
market trend of all securities. The rec- 
ord of the market action of both pub- 
lic-utility and investment-company se- 
curities indicates that investigations 
may be a contributing factor in wip- 
ing out millions of dollars in security 
values. 

So the investigators’ Roman holidays 
cost the taxpayers upwards of a mil- 
lion dollars a year, cost companies 
many times that amount, cost the peo- 
ple—in values unnecessarily destroyed 
—totals running into millions of dol- 
lars. 

The admitted benefits are frequently 
substantial. But they would be just as 
great at a smaller monetary cost. 

What is the answer to all the witch- 
burning that occurs in Governmental 
investigations ? 

There is really no satisfactory an- 
swer. For men are ambitious. And am- 
bition in politics is satisfied only by 
successful ballyhoo. Successful bally- 
hoo is born of sensationalism. And 
sensationalism usually gains by ignor- 
ing truth. 

About the only thing business can 
do is to prepare whatever defense is 
possible with all the care and ingenuity 
at its command. 

Key points in that defense, advise 
lawyers and officials who have been 
through the inquisitional fires, must 
include this list of attitudes and ac- 
tions: 

The cards are stacked against you at 
the outset, so you might as well be as 
philosophical about it as your nature 
permits. 
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J. P. Morgan gets last-minute advice from John W. Davis, his chief counsel, and Thomas W. 
Lamont, Morgan partner (right), before taking the stand (Harris & Ewing) 


One well-known corporation presi- 
dent, on the publicity value of whose 
name inquisitors have hoisted their 
own flags, said at the close of a heated 
session of grilling. “Oh well, they're 
smart chaps and work hard. Besides. 
they don’t have any other source of 
personal gratification. Some day this 
will all be forgotten so far as I am con- 
cerned. One mustn’t begrudge them 
their glory.” 

Give the field investigators and the 
examiner all possible co-operation. 

The investigation has been ordered 
by law. It is your patriotic duty to co- 
operate. And if you do it in a spirit of 
sincerity, you're more likely to be 
treated as a patriot than as a scape- 
goat. 

Endeavor to exercise all possible 
control over letters and memoranda 
written by all employees during the 
normal course of business. 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
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Investigator Pecora (center), grins a cat-and-mouse grin during a stock-market-committee 
hearing, while Owen D. Young (left) talks with Senator Norbeck (Acme) 


graph Co. pointed out that the investi- 
gators for the Federal Communications 
Commission “imparted to tentative of- 
fice memoranda prepared for purposes 
of preliminary study or discussion the 
authority of final declarations of Com- 
pany policy.” 

Have your own lawyers grill all 
those in your company who are likely 
to be called as witnesses. 

This can be done with two objec- 
tives: (1) Preparing prospective wit- 
nesses to retain their good humor un- 
der machine-gun questioning and Big 
Bertha brow-beating; (2) formulating 
the answers to specific questions which 
themselves have been prepared with 
more care and design than the witness 
is likely to exercise. 

Keep your sense of humor. 

This is your best armor against any 
attack. If you keep your sense of hu- 
mor, you won't get mad. But if you get 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Collins (left) still trains with the Cards, though his pals Dizzy and Paul Dean have departed 


Welcome, Salesman! 


A man who shoots ideas at you as a machine gun shoots bullets, Martin Collins is also a shrewd 


business head who knows how to sell. how to teach others to sell 


THE PRESIDENT of the largest company 
of its kind in the world was speaking. 
“Not long ago a bond salesman came 
in to call. Let’s say his name was 
McDonald. 

“He’d never met me before; I’d 
never heard of him. But when he came 
to the outer office and gave his card 
to my receptionist, I told her to send 
him right in. 

“ ‘Hello, Mac,’ I greeted him. ‘How 
are you? Come in and talk a while.’ 

“That fellow was so flabbergasted 
he couldn’t say a word for several 
minutes. This was the first time he’d 
had anything like that happen to him. 
But finally he recovered, told me his 
story and left. . . . No, I didn’t buy 
anything. But I gave him a chance to 
tell his story, anyway. He got a hear- 
ing, a pleasant reception and had a 
report to turn in to his manager.” 

This was Martin J. Collins talking. 
And as president of the Graham Paper 
Co., largest paper distributor in the 
world, Collins is known from Coast to 
Coast as one of the top salesmen in the 
game. Salesman in his own right, he 
has sympathy and patience with other 
salesmen. And as a sales executive, he 
hopes other executives will give his 
salesmen the same sort of friendly re- 
ception he gives theirs. All of which 
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accounts for his company’s Rule No. 
1: See every caller who drops in. 

Collins combines this friendliness 
with the ability to teach others to sell— 
no matter how vigorously he denies it. 

His salesforce of nearly 2,000 men 

all but a handful of the company’s 
employees are salesmen—cover the na- 
tion by branch offices from New York 
to San Francisco, from Minneapolis to 
Mexico City, selling paper of every 
sort and description. And nearly every 
one has been trained by Collins, or by 
a Collins-trained executive. 


Selling is the lifeblood of the com- 


Photos (except at top): Otto Hess. 
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pany. At the controls of the vast sell- 
ing machine is Martin Collins. 

He knows the paper business, and 
he knows it intimately. For fifty-five 
years he has been with the company. 
working his way up from errand boy 
to president. Collins was one of a 
family of . fourteen—“four sets of 
twins and six singles” he describes it. 
He was a twin. Leaving school at the 
age of twelve to help his father sup- 
port the rest of his brothers and sis- 
ters, Collins found his first job in a 
St. Louis hemp factory for $2 a week. 

B. B. Grahain saw him, liked him, 
hired him as errand boy in the 28-year- 
old wholesale paper house. That was 
in 1883; Collins was 14. 

From then on, he went “through the 
works.” Errand boy to office boy, of- 
fice boy to clerk, clerk to accountant, 
Collins progressed. He tried bookkeep- 
ing, but didn’t like it. “Couldn't 
count,” he explains. “Can’t now, for 
that matter.” 

From bookkeeping he went to sales. 
and in sales he found his love. To sales- 
manager was an easy step. To vice-pres- 
ident was another. And after twenty 
years in that capacity he moved up to 
the big desk in 1926. 

Today he’s still steeped in sales. 

“Salesman? Why,” a close friend 
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confides, “that man could hold a bag 
of peanuts in his hand and make you 
think he owns Ringling Brothers’ Cir- 
cus. . . - He could sell buggy whips in 
Detroit.” 

In spite of his 69 years—though he 
looks more like 50—this sales-minded 
president still “runs the bases,” as he 
describes his flying trips around the 
country. He calls on each of his eigh- 
teen main branches, stops off between 










Short, solidly built, energetic, he keeps 
in good physical shape for his job. 

For vacation, he takes six weeks 
off, goes down with the St. Louis Car- 
dinals (he’s a director) on their regu- 
lar Spring-training trip to Florida. 
“And don’t think they let me loaf. 
either,” he adds. “They make me keep 
training rules, get to bed at ten, up 
at seven, allow no smoking, no drink- 
ing. I’m in training, all right, out all 
day in spikes and sweater, working 
with the boys.” 

Exactly what he does on the ball 
field isn’t clear, but somehow it’s not 
hard to picture the president of the 
Graham Paper Co. “out in spikes and 
sweater, working with the boys.” He’s 
that kind of executive; the kind who 
takes off his coat, rolls up his sleeves 
and works side by side with any one 
of his 2,000 employees. 

Collins has a natural liking for 
people. He knows all types, wants to 
meet more. He calls bank presidents 
and ball players by their first names. 
He knows cabinet members and 
churchmen, politicians and press 
agents, business men and opera sing- 
ers. As chief of a Governor’s staff of 
Missouri, he made a special investiga- 
tion of criminal methods, criminal 
courts and police departments through- 
out the country. As a result, he has 
probably met and talked to more 
criminals, in and out of jail, than any 
other civilian. He has served three 
other Governors, too, in the same ca- 
pacity; so he’s an honorary Colonel. 
He’s been president of the Missouri 
School for the Blind for twenty years 
and director of the Municipal opera 
of St. Louis. 

He’s interested in young men, has 
five of his own (no daughters), and 
was one of the founders of the St. 
Louis Big Brother Movement—volun- 
leer organization to help underpriv- 
ileged boys. 

This liking for people brings him to 
emphasize the value of the human 
equation in business. “When the hu- 
man element in business dies, the mo- 
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to see friends and dig up new orders. 
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tors go dead,” he points out. He has 
no use for stuffiness, office red-tape or 
personal egotism in business. 

“When a salesman comes to call on 
me, I consider it a compliment,” he 
explains. “Did you ever stop to think 
that every salesman’s call costs two or 
three dollars? Why hasn’t he the right 
to at least a hearing at that price? 

“Sure, that policy pays. I expect 
that other business men will do the 
same to our salesmen when they’re on 
the road. Call it what you will—‘Gold- 
en Rule of Salesmanship’ or anything 
else—I still think every business man 
should follow it!” 

Collins carries over his ideas of the 
human element in sales to his admin- 
istrative duties. | 

First of all in attitude. He expects 
every executive in his office to follow 
his example in receiving callers. He 
often breaks up an inter-office “confer- 
ence” when he learns that some strang- 
er is waiting. “They can see each other 
any time; the caller may have come a 
long way for his visit.” 

Then in the personal, human ele- 
ment that makes the motors go. 

His company gives the usual two 
week’s vacation with pay, and it con- 
tinues wages during sickness. But it 
also has an unusual financial set-up 
with the company’s stock owned by 
220 of its employees. And no one is 
allowed to own a share unless he is 
actively employed. 

“This is the best stimulation te our 
business that we can possibly get. Our 
employees realize they have as much 
of a stake in our company as we at the 
top have,” Collins explains. “It’s done 
wonders.” 

Though a great believer in human 
relations, Collins is no wishy-washy 
sentimentalist in business. He trains 
his salesforce to sell, and he expects 
results. He has little use for quotas; 
he finds that salesmen often make 
their quota during half of the allotted 
time, then loaf the rest of the period. 
But if a salesman does set a quota, 
Collins insists that he must set a high 
one. And then if he makes it within 
the time limit, he must set a still high- 
er one for the rest of the period and 
keep right on plugging. 

At the beginning of a salesman’s 
career, Collins often puts him through 
a personal coaching course. 

“The manager of the Cards can’t 
teach his boys to hit,” he says. “He 
can stand up at the plate and show 
them how to hold the bat, how to 

(Continued on page 33) 











Whats New in 


Storm’s Aftermath 
As the fantastic McKesson & Rob- 


bins affair moved from the stormy into 
the clean-up stage, five new develop- 
ments clarified the position of auditors 
and directors in relation to companies 
and their stockhoiders. 

The first two had to do with auditors 
—and it was evident that they were 
standing pat. 

In answer to some stockholders’ 
claims that auditors should check and 
appraise inventories, the New York 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants issued a reprint of a 1934 resolu- 
tion setting forth the duties of a CPA: 
“It is self-evident that the training and 
experience of a certified public ac- 
countant qualify him to investigate in- 
to the affairs of his clients . . . but do 
not qualify him as a general appraiser 
or valuer.” 

Second, a special meeting of the 
American Institute of Accountants’ ex- 
ecutive committee brought forth only a 
definition of an auditor’s problem— 
“to find means of affording adequate 
protection at a cost which will not con- 
stitute an undue burden on the great 
majority of corporations which are 
honestly administered.” 

But if accountants weren’t changing 
their attitude as a result of the McKes- 
son & Robbins case, many company 
directors were. 

For one thing, directors found a new 


Coal mining goes in for public relations in a big way. Visitors to 
West Virginia’s famous Pocahontas Mine—first exhibition mine in 
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Business 


New Year’s resolution to swear by—to 
pay closer attention to their companies’ 
affairs, and not to accept more direc- 
torships than they can handle ade- 
quately. 

Second, many more began to insist 
on personal interviews with auditors; 
they believe that by cross-questioning 
accountants directly on specific items 
in financial statements, they can learn 
something about auditors’ methods, in- 
vestigate certain practices and author- 
ize, if necessary, additional expenses 
for more thorough check-ups. 

And the third trend was forecast 
when Chairman C. M. Chester, of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., revealed that the 
newly-selected controller and assistant 
controller will be “responsible directly 
to the board of directors.” 

Thus, for the first time in the com- 
pany’s history—and possibly the first 
time in any company—oflicers con- 
cerned with finances are freed from the 
control of executive management and 
made directly responsible to the repre- 
sentatives of stockholders. 


New Convert 


Most recent company to join the 
scattered ranks of those with annual- 
wage plans is Spiegel, Inc., Chicago 
mail-order house. Becoming effective 
Jan. 1, the Spiegel plan swung into 
operation at a time when business in- 
terest in annual-wage systems is 
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mounting to new high levels (p. 12). 

The Spiegel version of the annual 
wage is notable for the pressure it puts 
on company executives to stabilize em- 
ployment—no simple task in a type 
of business whose volume swings wild- 
ly from season to season and even 
from day to day. 

The incentive toward stabilization 
operates by taxing lack of stabiliza- 
tion. While the plan guarantees work- 
men 40 hours’ wages for every week 
in the year, it does not guarantee to 
give them an average of 40 hours of 
actual work every week in the year. A 
man who works only 37 hours in one 
week gets 40 hours’ wages by adding 
a “cash advance” of three hours’ 
wages; if he works 44 hours in a sub- 
sequent week, he is paid for 41 hours’ 
work and his three hours’ cash ad- 
vance is cancelled; but—and here is 
the main point—any cash advances 
remaining uncancelled at the end of 
the year, at the time he leaves the 
company’s employ, or at the time of 
his death are wiped completely off the 
books. 

As a result, the Spiegel management 
must constantly improve its methods 
to find steady work for employees; for 
if it doesn’t provide an annual average 
of at least 40 hours of work per em- 
ployee per week, the uncancelled cash 
advances show up as pay for work that 
has not been performed. As General 
Manager M. J. Spiegel Jr., tells 
Forses, “We believe that this policy 
will inspire better all-around planning, 
which will lead to more stabilized sales 
and employment.” 

The new annual-wage plan covers 
all of the company’s 3,500 “perma: 
nent” employees—those who have been 
continuously on the payroll since Jan. 
1, 1938; 500 “temporary” workers are 
excluded until they move into the per- 
manent class. No wages are held back 


the U. S.—can drive their cars right in, watch actual operations, 
and even take time off for refreshments 
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How many baskets of food will an hour’s 
wages buy? The National Association of 
Manufacturers’ new “Yardsticks of Ameri- 
can Progress” gives this answer. Note that 
“dictator” nations bring up the rear 


against possible future cash advances. 
And the 40-hour guaranteed pay (36 
hours for women because of Illinois 
law) is only a minimum. A man who 
works 44 hours gets 44 hours’ pay, 
unless the extra four hours are needed 
to cancel cash advances. Hours in ex- 
cess of 44 rate time-and-a-half, both 
as actual wages and as values for can- 
celling cash advances. 

A standard objection to annual- 
wage plans is their cost. But Spiegel, 
Inc., which paid no dividends in 1938, 
expects that its plan will actually make 
money for the company, thus help to 
restore dividends, by (1) keeping 
labor relations in their present placid 
state, (2) providing a new and power- 
ful incentive toward better manage- 
ment. 


New Ideas Pay 


When Westinghouse Electric’s plant 
at East Springfield, Mass., announced 
1938 results of its employee-suggestion 
system, it also revealed a novel method 
for keeping the system running 
smoothly. 

For the second successive year, two 
shop employees chosen by the head of 
the local CIO union sat on the plant’s 
suggestion board, meeting weekly with 
the four foremen who are the other 
members to pass on the merit of 
money-saving ideas proposed by work- 
men. 

While the two shop employees do 
not make original investigations of the 
merit of ideas, they do look at them 
from the workman’s point of view, thus 
assure the management that an idea 
which wins its own approval will also 
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Receivables are People 


People buy goods. People pay bills or don’t pay them. 
Ledger entries are simply memoranda of ‘moral obligations’’ 
of the men who buy your merchandise. 


Thousands of shrewd executives lend capital liberally to 
customers, in the form of merchandise, without releasing or 
relaxing their guardianship of the firm’s funds. They simply 
cover all receivables with 
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and Jobbers thus protected. ‘“American”’ takes over all respon- 
sibility for the payment of goods shipped under the terms of any 
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be acceptable to rank-and-file em- 
ployees. And if the two shop men be- 
lieve that an idea has been incom- 
pletely investigated, or if an employee 
is dissatisfied with the suggestion 
board’s decision, they may force an 
additional investigation. 

The works manager gives final ap- 
proval to suggestions before they are 
put into effect. If the idea comes up 
to expectations after a thirty-day trial 
period, the man who proposed it is 
paid 10% of the estimated total sav- 
ings per year. 

In 1938, East Springfield used 117 
out of 466 suggestions made by em- 
ployees. For the first nine months, 
estimated savings were $10,595; $1.- 
605.50 was paid to workers in regular 
and special awards. 

High spots of 1938 awards were: 
$89 to an assembler for eliminating a 
trimming operation on refrigerator 
motor cases; $86 to a punch pressman 
for a stop switch to operate when the 
material drags: $60 to an office em- 
ployee for improvements in water- 
cooler materials. 


Wage-Law Study 


What the Federal wages-and-hours 
law is going to do to business and em- 
ployment is, of course, one of the big 
question marks of today. 

What it has already done in its two- 
and-a-half months of life isn’t even 


“Four times the light found in the average plant,” is Cummins Engine Co.’s boast for its new 
all-welded-frame factory at Columbus, Ind. Built for processing diesel fuel ejectors and pumps, 
Cummins typifies diesel optimism by forecasting 1939 sales higher than 1938's all-time record 


certain. Cautious as usual, at the end 
of December Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews would say only that during 
November employment had increased 
1.2%, payrolls .2%, “whether because 
of the act or in spite of it.” 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Department of 
Labor completed a study which gave 
some clue as to the Federal law’s prob- 
able effects. 

The survey is concerned principally 
with the results of state minimum- 


Farmers in Springfield, Tenn., celebrated the “death” of tobacco marketing quotas on New 
Year’s eve with a mock funeral, complete with hearse, casket and pallbearers. Joining many 
ibusiness men opposing AAA crop-control, the farmers “buried” an “effigy” of the “deceased” 
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wage laws for employment of women 
in the dry-cleaning, dyeing and power- 
laundry industries. At one point, how- 
ever, it covers employment trends 
for all workers in two comparable 
states, one with a minimum-wage law 
tor women, one without. 

From 1934 to 1937, Ohio and In- 
diana dry-cleaning establishments in- 
creased their business at approximately 
the same rate. Yet in Ohio (with a 
minimum-wage law), the number of 
workers increased only 11%, in Indi- 
ana (without one), the number in- 
creased 24%. 

From these facts, the study con- 
cludes that minimum-wage laws reduce 
employment in industries where (as in 
dry cleaning) new labor-saving meth- 
ods and machinery are being devel- 
oped. But from other state-by-state 
comparisons, it concludes that mini- 
mum-wage laws make little difference 
in employment in industries whose 
methods are not subject to change. 


Vicious Circle 


A new version of a vicious circle 
now comes from Pontiac Motors’ em- 
ployee newspaper—a version that’s 
guaranteed to make clear to everyone 
how delicately the machinery of busi- 
ness is adjusted, how easily a single 
person — manager, worker, seller, 
buyer—can throw it out of gear any- 
where along the line: 

1. When someone 
someone stops selling. 


stops buyin’ 
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2. When someone stops selling, 
someone stops making. 

3. When someone stops making, 
someone stops working. 

4. When someone stops working, 
someone stops earning. 

5. When someone stops earning, 
someone stops buying. 

“And there,” explains the Reflector, 
“you have the vicious circle. The circle 
can start anywhere from 1 to 5.” 


Benign Circle 


Quincy Compressor Co. of Quincy, 
Ill., can point to quite a different kind 
of circle (see above), this one a be- 
nign circle which shows how a change 
in appearance stimulates changes and 
improvements in every feature of a 
company’s products. 

More than three years ago, Sales- 
manager J. T. Conder read in ForBEs 
about a compressor maker who had 
dressed up the appearance of his prod- 
ucts to create greater sales appeal. 

“Just the thing for us,” he thought. 
Forthwith, he hired an industrial de- 
signer to submit sketches for stream- 
lined compressors. 

But the sketches had an unexpected 
result: Quincy engineers were so ex- 
cited about the new appearance that 
they insisted on contributing some- 
thing, too; they set to work on equally 
drastic changes and improvements in 
the machines themselves. And, in turn, 
the engineers’ changes called for 
new patterns for producing the new 
models. 

What with one improvement unex- 
pectedly leading to another all along 
the line, Quincy Compressor’s nine re- 
designed products have only recently 
been announced. But the sales curve 
already reveals that they were well 
worth waiting for. 


Down to 16 


While U. S. traffic fatalities in 1938 
dropped 20% below 1937 levels (p. 
42), one city—Providence, R. I.— 
came to the front in claiming the 
“safest city” award. 

Traffic deaths decreased 60%, drop- 
ping from forty-one in 1937 to sixteen 
last year. And traffic injuries were 
50% less than in 1937. 

Behind Providence’s _ traffic-safety 
record were three important factors: 

1. Strict enforcement of a 25-mile- 
an-hour speed limit. 

2. A city-wide drive by police and 
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civic organizations to make Providence 
“safety conscious.” 

3. An accident-prevention bureau 
which arranged for stern “lectures” to 
wayward motorists. 

Providence set still another record 
by going 111 days without an automo- 
bile fatality—a sixteen-week “holiday 
from death.” 


Inside Story 


Engineers got the inside story of 
diesel versus steam locomotives in a 
recent report from a railroad operat- 
ing man. 

At a meeting of the New York City 
section of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, E. E. Chapman, mechanical 
assistant of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, gave the results of 
the Santa Fe’s actual experience with 
3,600-h.p. diesel locomotives and mod- 
ern steam locomotives: 

Original cost per h.p.: Steam loco- 
motives, $33.50 to $35.40; diesel loco- 
motives, $100 to $110. 

Weight per h.p.: Diesel, 162 pounds; 
steam, 156 to 188 pounds. 


Availability: Diesels can be oper- 
ated 18,500 miles per month; steam, 
12,400 miles. 

Handling: Diesels start trains more 
easily from dead stops to running 
speed; steam pulls trains up grades 
faster. 

Required stops for refueling: Die- 
sels, twice between Chicago and Los 
Angeles; steam, four times over the 
same distance. 

Required stops for taking water: 
Diesel, three times over the run; steam, 
once every 200 miles. 

Fuel costs: Diesel, 36% lower per 
mile. 

Car-mile, ton-mile costs: Steam con- 
siderable less. “But it would probably 
be safe to say that on the high-speed 
runs, the cost would be less on the 
diesel locomotives.” 

Engine failures per mile: Diesel con- 
siderably less. 

Riding characteristics, visibility from 
cab, stress on tracks: Diesels superior. 

“In general,” concludes Chapman, 
“the diesel locomotive has proven it- 
self very dependable in high-speed 
passenger service on the Santa Fe.” 
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Sitting in a luxuriously furnished living room, before a comfortable 
fireplace, away from the din of traffic—this executive finds at The 
Sherry-Netherland the same relaxation after a busy day that he 
would enjoy in his own home...Yet the cost of his stay in New York at 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Be a Goon forgetter. Life is too short 
to remember that which prevents one 
from doing his best. The successful 
man forgets. He knows the past is irre- 
vocable: He lets the dead past bury its 
dead. He is running a race. He cannot 
afford to look behind. His eye is on 
the winning post. Be a good forgetter. 
Business dictates it, and success de- 
mands it. —Franx’s REVIEW. 


True wisdom lies in gathering the 
precious things out of each day as it 
goes by. —E. S. Bouton. 


There have been a few moments 
when I have known complete satisfac- 
tion, but only a few. I have rarely 
been free from the disturbing realiza- 
tion that my playing might have been 
better. —Jan IcNacE PADEREWSKI. 


We often rebel against the strenu- 
ousness and chaos of our time. But 
historically it has always been in such 
time that man won his great inner 


victories. —E. M. McKee, D. D. 


The wisest have the most authority. 
—PLaTo. 


You can be deprived of your money, 
your job and your home by someone 
else, but, remember, that no one can 
ever take away your honor. 

—Dr. Witutiam Lyon PHELPs. 


Great minds have purposes; others 
have wishes. —-WASHINGTON IRVING. 


No accidents are so unlucky but that 
the wise may draw some advantage 
from them; nor are there any so lucky 
but that the foolish may turn them to 
their own prejudice. 

—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 





From savagery to civilization is an 
uphill climb of ages, but from civiliza- 
tion to savagery is but a generation or 
two. Down grades are always rapid. 

—RvuTH SMELTZER. 


Each excellent thing, once learned, 
serves for a measure of all other knowl- 
edge. —Sir Puiip Siwney. 


Religion offers to hard-pressed hu- 
manity a sanctuary not as a place of 
retreat but a place where spent strength 
can be renewed, broken minds restored 
to sanity and flagging spirits reinvig- 
orated. Here man can tune in on the 
infinite resources of the Divine Power 
which rules the universe. 


L. M. Fianpers, D. D. 





A laugh is worth a hundred frowns 
in any market. —-TRUMBULL CHEER. 


Life is a magic vase filled to the 
brim; so made that you cannot dip 
into it nor draw from it; but it over- 
flows into the hand that drops treas- 
ures into it—drop in malice and it 
overflows hate; drop in charity and it 
overflows love. —RuskIn. 


Tomorrow’s unfinished work is 
easy; provided we do today’s today. 
—ANON. 


Oh, rare felicity of the times, when 
it is permitted to think as you like 
and say what you think. —Tacitus. 


Culture is what is left after every- 
thing we have learned has been for- 
gotten. It consists of a deepened under- 
standing, a breadth of outlook, an un- 
biased approach and a heart that has 
deep sympathy and strength of cour- 
age. —Dr. G. BRoMLEY OXNAM. 
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The earth flourishes, or is overrun 
with noxious weeds and brambles, as 
we apply or withhold the cultivating 
hand. So fares it with the intellectual 
system of man. —Horace Mann. 


The more extensive a man’s knowl- 
edge of what has been done, the 
greater will be his power of knowing 
what to do. —DISRAELI. 


Reading is of no value unless we 
translate what we read into life itself. 
—TuHe WATCHMAN. 


Every man I meet is in some way 
my superior; and in that I can learn 
from him. 

—RatpH WaLpo Emerson, 


We cannot be sure what will happen 
tomorrow, and why anticipate dis- 
agreeable things? Why becloud to- 
day’s sunshine by some fanciful shad- 
ow which may never materialize? Why 
lose present happiness by imagined 
difficulties of the future? 

—TuHE Motor. 


There is an inexhaustible supply of 
good in the universe. The good we 
may use is unlimited. Wise men think 
in terms of the good, not in terms of 
the bad. —Tuomas Drerrr. 


It would be an unspeakable advan- 
tage, both to the public and private, if 
men would consider that great truth, 
that no man is wise or safe but he that 
is honest. - —SiR WALTER RALEICH. 


Be not afraid of enthusiasm; you 
need it; you can do nothing effectually 
without it. —GuizoT. 

= 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty years has been pub- 
lished in book form. Price $2. — 





A Text 


In the world ye shall have 
tribulations: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the 
world.—John 16:33. 

Sent in by H. D. Reynolds, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. What is your fa- 


vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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THE SELECTION of Frank Murphy as 
Attorney General and Harry L. Hop- 
kins as Secretary of Commerce em- 
phasizes President Roosevelt’s all- 
along determination to have mere pup- 
pets as Cabinet Ministers, his growing 
weakness for surrounding himself with 
“yes-men.” 

These appointments continue the 
Roosevelt record of having as his 
principal officeholders men who never 
got anywhere in the business world. 

Congress should and doubtless will 
confirm their appointment. A Presi- 
dent should have the privilege of sur- 
rounding himself with men of his own 
choosing, no matter how lightweight, 
how lickspittle. 

But what a tragic contrast between 
President Lincoln’s philosophy, Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s selections, and those of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt! Lincoln sought 
the very ablest men as ministers, re- 
gardless of their like or dislike of 
him. He put patriotic considerations 
first. Roosevelt palpably wants only 
pawns, adorers of his personality. 
Lincoln’s dominating objective was re- 
sults. Roosevelt seeks only adulation 
from his official family. 


CONGRATULATIONS to the du Ponts 
on their frequent discovery and suc- 
cessful marketing of new products. 


SOMETIMES you read that most big 
jobs are filled by men who started 
working in their very early teens, who 
had no opportunity to win college di- 
plomas. But it is becoming increasingly 
true that the highest positions in Amer- 
ica are now being filled by college 
graduates. And this is likely to become 
still more true in future. 

The new president of Baldwin Loco- 
motive is a graduate of Yale, and also 
of the Sheffield (engineering) School 
at Yale, Charles E. Brinley. His son 
is the fourth generation of Brinleys to 
receive a sheepskin from Old Eli. 

Mr. Brinley started with the Ameri- 
can Pulley Company, at $10 a week, as 
a timekeeper, worked up and up until 
he succeeded his father as president, 
in 1919, 

He has lived all his life in Philadel- 
phia. His business genius has been 
recognized by his election as director 
of the United Gas Improvement Co., 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Phila- 
delphia Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., and the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. of Boston, and by 




















CHARLES E. BRINLEY 

















SAMUEL INSULL, Jr. 


his selection as trustee of the Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 

He is a typical American—has three 
children, is an ardent golfer, devours 
detective stories, likes people and is 
a good mixer. 

L-notice that an increasing number 
of corporation presidencies have been 
going in recent years to lawyers hav- 
ing business training and to executives 
holding engineering degrees. (This 
may contain a tip for ambitious 
youths. ) 
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CoLoneL Richard C. Patterson, 
thanks to his practical business exper- 
ience, is doing a constructive job as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Keep up the good work, Dick! 


OnE son for whom I have great ad- 
miration is Samuel Insull Jr. I have 
known him from his early manhood. 
Even when his father was riding on the 
crest of the wave, Junior never lost 
his head, never sought to lord it over 
his associates in the vast Insull or- 
ganization, never lost his democracy. 
never showed the slightest desire to 
live a life of leisure. 

He demonstrates his sense of in- 
dependence by withdrawing from Com- 
monwealth Edison, as assistant to the 
president, and by entering the insur- 
ance field. Chairman James Simpson 
fittingly declares, “His services have 
been most satisfactory.” 

Young Sam Insull was one son who 
did not remotely try to take advantage 
of his position as crown prince of the 


Middle-West Utility King. 


To FRANK GRIFFITH, for twenty-five 
years president of Portland (Ore.) 
Electric Power Co.,his city now awards 
the title of First Citizen for 1938. 
Reasons: (1) His efforts in bringing 
about co-operation between the Federal 
power project at the Bonneville Dam 
and private utilities; (2) his leader- 
ship in providing calm and sound 
counsel toward the solution of 1938's 
labor troubles among other industries 
in the Portland area. 


A YOUNG MAN, George H. Moffett, 
forty-three years ago went to work 
with Standard Oil of Indiana, helping 
another young man, Edward G. Seu- 
bert, in the statistical department. 
Both climbed, climbed far. On New 
Year’s Eve, company officials gathered 
to congratulate Moffett on his dis- 
tinguished career, and to wish him 
many years of well-earned leisure. 
Presentation of a handsome gift was 
made by his original boss, Ed Seubert. 
who is now occupying the presidential 
chair. 

In few other countries are such rec- 
ords of rising from the bottom to the 
top ever achieved. 


A PREDICTION: Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (R), of Michigan, will 
loom large, if not largest of all, in 
the current session of Congress. 


—B. C. F. 
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B. C. FORBES URGES 


Full Steam Ahead 


“FULL STEAM AHEAD!” 

That order should be given by di- 
recting heads of strong concerns. 

Why? 

The main ground for hesitancy, 
namely, apprehension over political un- 
certainty, has been removed. Novem- 
ber elections have been followed by 
the hoisting of the flag of truce by 
President Roosevelt, and by convincing 
evidence that Congress means to obey 
the public’s emphatic demand that 
Washington concentrate hereafter on 
co-operating to bring about prosperity 


and cease harassing employment- 
givers. 
This constitutes a condition not 


matched at any previous time in recent 
years. The menace of dictatorship has 
been removed. New Dealers’ wings 
have been clipped—and they know it. 

These developments alone constitute 
sufficient foundation for generating 
new business confidence, new aggres- 
siveness. 

There are, moreover, many favor- 
able economic factors: For example: 

The depression has already lasted 
longer than any other in our entire 
history. 

Never were there vaster unfilled 
needs. 

The commodity price level is sub- 
normal. 

Securities also are far from boom- 
time quotations. Stock speculation has 
long been inactive; total sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange last year 
reached only 297,446,059 shares. con- 
trasted with 409,468,885 in 1937, a 
decrease of over 27%. 

The general price level is uninflated 
despite the inflationary tendency of 
prolonged Governmental overspending 
reaching many billions. 

The economic trend is at least mod- 
erately upward. 

Retail trade indicates that the people 
are in a mood to buy at least normally. 

Our foreign trade is yielding a gen- 
erous balance of exports. 

The American dollar stands out as 
the strongest, most stable currency in 
the world. 

We have garnered abundant crops, 


a fact going far to outweigh the draw- 
back of low prices. 

Our leading basic industries are on 
the upgrade, including steel, motor 
manufacturing, power production, pri- 
vate and public construction, railway 
traffic. 

The prospects are that home build- 
ing, encouraged by 90% guaranteed 
loans, will expand notably this year. 
Indeed, the greatest industrial impetus 
of all may conceivably come from this 
source. 

Sums unprecedented in peace times 
are, wisely or unwisely, going to be 


spent on armaments, providing at 
least a temporary stimulant. Nor are 
other Government expenditures—again 
wisely or unwisely — scheduled for 
early drastic curtailment. 

Instead of business-baiting, Wash- 
ington promises to follow policies help- 
ful to business, particularly in the di- 
rection of amending existing discrimi- 
natory labor legislation. 

The Administration exhibits eager- 
ness to aid our suffering railroads. 

Competition with investor-owned 
utilities through Governmental subsi- 
dies has fallen into popular disfavor. 

Labor leaders are likely to become 
less obstreperous, in view of the pro- 
nounced resentment against irrespon- 
sible strikes and lawlessness. 

Idle funds continue to reach still 
greater mountainous proportions. 

Will private enterprise rise to the 
occasion by giving an account of itself 
acceptable to the majority of citizens, 
voters? 


A GLapsOME New YEar’s RESOLUTION 
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Resolved 
for 1939 


In MOVING up to chairman, Charles 
R. Hook, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
started the new year right by sending 
to every member a code of ethics for 
business. (For an Administration New 
Year’s resolve, see cartoon opposite.) 

“With the coming of a new year,” he 
explained, “it is well for all of us to re- 
new our pledge for American industry 
to adopt and maintain high ethical 
standards. . . . 

“I look forward to the time when 
this code will be on the desk of every 
business man in America and will hang 
in every factory, store, shop and 
office.” The code: 

1. Treat every customer fairly and 
equitably, on a basis profitable to both 
the seller and buyer. 

2. Treat every supplier fairly, ex- 
tending the same consideration to him 
as we wish to receive from our own 
customers. 

3. Co-operate with competitors, with- 
in legal limits, on a basis that will as- 
sist each unit in the industry to operate 
under high business standards and en- 
able the industry as a whole to serve 
the public effectively and economically. 

4. Maintain a sound and well-defined 
labor policy suitable to the problems of 
our company, community and industry. 
providing free interchange of ideas be- 
tween management and employees on 
all matters of mutual interest, adequate 
opportunity for consideration and ad- 
justment of all complaints, maintenance 
of good working conditions and fair 
wages for work performed. 

5. Recognize that the property of 
this enterprise represents investments 
and risks of the stockholders and that 
the business, therefore. should be con- 
ducted so as to render sound service. 
protect the principal and produce a 
lair average profit, with consideration 
at all times for the human factors in- 
volved and for the public interest. 

6. Preserve our credit standing and 
goodwill by fair and equitable treat- 
ment of creditors. 

7. Demonstrate that the business is 
a desirable “citizen” of the local com- 
munity in which it operates. 

8. Co-operate with and support all 
the agencies of government in the exer- 
cise of their legitimate functions. 
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“rPTtoucn” gives yoursecretary aneasier 
typing day; it gives you increased 
typing production, finer, cleaner-cut 
typemanship and safeguards you against 
those late afternoon errors that usually 
are the result of typing fatigue. 


Typists love the “touch” of the new 
Underwood Master because years ago 
Underwood discovered that “touch” 
was as individual as a thumb print and 
then did something about it. 


Thus, on the new Underwood Master 
each of the forty-two keys is individually 
tuned to the finger tips of the typist . . . 
adjusted to her individual typing habits. 


The Vw 
Underwood 
Worn 
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For your choice... the Standard, the Noiseless or 
the new Master, with Dual ‘Touch Tuning’, 
Sealed Action Frame and Champion Keyboard. 


And then, as an added feature, the 
typist can control the tension of all keys 
at will by the mere flick of a finger. 


So, let your secretary select the new 
Underwood Master for “touch” while 
you select it for stamina and dependa- 
bility. Underwoods always stand up 

. never take too much time out for 
repairs. For a free trial telephone the 
nearest Underwood Branch. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHERCOMPANY 
Typewriters.. Accounting Machines .. Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper . . Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business - 


Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 





Picture 305,000 buyers from 72 countries—and 
9,500 exhibitors from 34 countries—doing more 
than $250,000,000 of business—in approxi- 
mately one week's time! That happened in 
March, 1938—in Leipzig, Germany. 


The 1939 Spring Fairs will probably exceed 
these figures. And that fact concerns your 
business—whether you want to buy, sell or 
merely learn. Your line of business is rep- 
resented at these Fairs—your company should 
be represented. 
In the General Merchandise Fairs—March 5th 
+o 10th—some 6,500 firms will show, in both 
finished and semi-finished goods, every line 
for the department store, specialized store, 
gift shop and decorator. These are the world's 
greatest merchandise Fairs. 
In the Great Engineering and Building Fairs— 
March 5th to 13th—some 3,300 firms will 
.exhibit machinery, tools, equipment and new 
materials—for every line of industry. There 
will be more than 5,000 machines in actual 
operation. Here is the world's foremost 
Engineering Show. 
‘Get the full facts. Please write on your busi- 
ness or professional letterhead for Booklet No. 
76 covering the Merchandise Fairs—or for 
Booklet No. 77 covering the Technical Fairs. 
The semi-annual, international Leipzig Trade 
Fairs are recognized as the world's Show 
Window. Our New York Office—or an Hon- 
orary Representative near you—will be glad 
-to help you determine how these Fairs can 
give you new markets, new profits, new 
economies. Write today for these books. 
Leipzig Trade Fairs, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 


FOR 700 YEARS THE 
WORLD’S MARKET PLACE 
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Two Welding Aids—Paint on Rust 


News of New Products, Materials 


Dual Control 


A self-indicating, dual continuous 
control enables the operator of a new 
line of welders to obtain high-Quality 
welds and high welding speeds because 
he can vary both the slope of the volt- 
ampere curve and the amount of wela- 
ing current independently and _posi- 
tively to suit every job. 

Another feature of the control is 
that job-selector and current control 
are continuous in operation, and this 
provides literally thousands of possible 
combinations of voltage and current. 
It is claimed that this simplifies setting 
of the control and accounts for a wide 
welding range as to type of work, 
welding conditions, sizes of electrodes 
and thickness of material. (1-115) 


Two-in-One 


Another contribution to welding is 
a hose consisting of two lines of flex- 
ible, cord-reinforced hose molded into 
a single unit. 

The carcass is made to resist pres- 
sures many times greater than those 
encountered in welding service, and 
the individual passages have an inner 
lining of gas-resisting compound. 

The hose is available in any desired 
cut length or in continuous lengths as 
long as 500 feet. It is installed by 
splitting with a knife along the joint 
line at each end a sufficient distance 
to form a convenient “Y.” Then the 
ferrules (furnished with the hose) are 
crimped to prevent further separation. 
For ready identification in connect- 
ing. the acetylene line has a red cover, 
the oxygen a green one. (2-115) 


Brush with Ribs 


Here’s something decidedly different 
—a brush without bristles, for clean- 
ing automobile cushions, upholstery, 
rugs, etc. A series of curved ribs takes 
the place of bristles. These are cov- 
ered with a cellulose-nitrate plastic and 
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when rubbed briskly over cloth with a 
sidewise motion the plastic develops 
static electricity, picks up the dirt and 
holds it in the grooves between the 
ribs. A small brush with bristles, sup. 
plied with the cleaner, is used to wipe 
the ribs clean. You can use it for 
clothes and draperies, too, provided 
you lay them on a flat surface. (3-115) 


Paint Over Rust 


For preventing the spread of rust on 
metal surfaces when the value of the 
property does not justify the expense 
of removing all rust to the bare metal 
before painting, there is a new primer 
available. It is a clear, light liquid 
which, when applied directly over rust, 
penetrates into the surface and pre 
vents further oxidation. 

The primer is especially useful on 
metal surfaces that are inaccessible to 
sandblasting and require days of tedi- 
ous wire brushing. Special sealing oils 
in the primer are said to prevent the 
rust from spreading or bleeding 
through the top coat of paint. (4-115) 


Read in Comfort 


Among the interesting developments 
which took place in the lighting field 
during the past year is a device thal 
should appeal to the alert restaurant! 
owner who wants to cater to customers 
who enjoy reading the newspaper 
while eating. It is a table lamp incor 
porating a waiter’s signal light and « 
holder for a newspaper. There are two 
switches in the base, one for the lamp 
and one for the waiter’s signal—a red 
light on top of the shade. (5-115) 


No-Glare Glass 


Because of its unusual interest and 
significance, we are going to depall 
from our usual rule and tell about : 
development that is still in the labor 
tory stage but which, we believe, wil 
soon be offered to the public. 
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It is a process of treating glass to do 
away with glare from reflected light. 
The possibilities for clock faces, show 
cases, picture frames, display windows, 
etc., are enormous. 


Te an deeceue cen Poe WEAR IS 
lionths of an inch thick—to the surface 
EVERYWHERE... 


of the glass. This is just the right 
thickness to nullify rebounding light 


rays, and eliminate glare. (6-115) 


ha Electric Eye on Guard | 


. The electric eye plays the role of 
the watchdog once more in three new ap- 
up. plications: 
‘pe 1.—Mercury vapor is subject to the 
fo physical law that any vapor will ab- 
sua sorb the same color of light that it 
15) emits when excited. Since mercury’s 
» light is blue and ultraviolet, the new 
detector uses a lamp giving these 
colors. When samples of air are 
t on sucked into the unit the mercury vapor 
the absorbs the light and causes a shadow. 
ense Though this shadow is too slight to be 
retal seen by the human eye, the electric eye 
imer sees it immediately and can measure 
quid the amount of vapor present from the 
rust. size of the shadow. As little as one 
pre: part of the vapor to one billion parts of -+.SO AIRPLANE 
air casts a shadow distinctly. (7-115) NAW NLOL Ven meas 
il on § 2.—Unless pressure is removed 
le to # whenever a seam passes while calen- MADE THE SKYWAYS 
tedi- dering cloth, the roll will receive an 
y oils imprint from the seam which is re- SAFE WITH SKF 


it the produced on all the following cloth. 

eding The electric eye sees to it that the 
-115) pressure is removed automatically. 

A light source is placed on one side 

of the cloth and a photoelectric tube | 

on the other. When the light which | 












ments passes through the cloth is interrupted Wherever metal contacts metal, WEAR exists 
4 field by a acum, the electric eye operates a | as the constant threat against the service life 
e thal magnetic switch which removes the | of equipment...the frequent threat against 
auranl pressure. (8-115) the lives of people. 
Fomers 3.—The electric eye also makes easy ; , . 
the task of i tow tanlete £ “he So engineers, with the wisdom of long ex- 
spape! € task of Inspecting tinplate for pin- , . 1s ; : 
, hol . ‘ perience and with faith in a famous symbol, 
incor: oles which are apt to develop during | amie Pree ing “ama ge 
th i A b f specily HIS Anti-Friction Bearings. 1ey 
and 4 e rolling process. number of | i . . mini . 
h : check WEAR before it has a chance to destroy. 
re two phototubes are located above the strip TI Badustre’s invest ti , 
d b f lich b 1ey conserve Industry’s investment in ma- 
e lamp and a number of light sources be- “etl . — tate 
4 low it. Pinhol i 1/64 chines. And on the highways and skyways 
a" a 1 Gna oe /6 of the world they safeguard human lives! 
) in. can be detected in a moving strip ; 
at speeds up to 900 f.p.m. The de- WEAR is EVERYWHERE... but thanks to 
fective sheets are diverted automatic- modern engineering, so is S(SF. 
ally to a pile of rejects. (9-115) 
est and —A. M. Forses. | 
depat' 
hbout 2 ainiere may feel free to write A. M. 
labore: orbes for further information about any 
ve. wil of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
’ the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 





number at the end will be found convenient. 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 


compared more favorably with the same time a year 


at any previous time since November, 1937 


1. New York, N. Y. 
2. Hartford, Conn. 


Time Year Ago Continued improvement Little or no change in 
4. Chattanooga, Tenn 8. Miami, Fla A 192% enditeber one month or more ratio to last year 
5. Camden, N. J 9. Manchester, N. H B 98% to 111% Ww 
3: Long Beach, Calif. 6. Fall River, Mz ' 
g Beach, Calif. 6. Fall River, Mass 10. Charleston, S. C C 86% to 97% \ 
7. Reading, P D 75% to 85% Recent improvement Trend continues down 
may be temporar or month or more 





Territory V 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

San Bernardino, Calif, 


Santa Barbara, Calif, 
Tucson, Ariz. = 


4 
Fourth-best 
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earlier than 






How conditions compare with a year ago 






HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


* 
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Comparison With Same 









SALES HIGH SPOTS 





“Territory Hl 


~ ~“Catenge. m. = 
Territory 1! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 90% 
Newark, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. * 
Camden, N. J. 
K Reading. Pa. « 
Territory Vv . b Passaic, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. « 7 i Lancaster, Pa. « 
E. St. Louis, ill, « S Chester, Pa. « 
Springfield, Mo, « y —Tu.°* 
Quincy, tl. « 
., Sedalia. Mo, « 
' 
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Tides of Industry 


INDUSTRIAL activity, as pictured in our charts of four-week moving averages in 
key industries, has eased off considerably in the closing weeks of 1938. This was 
to be expected, with holiday shutdowns curtailing operations. But in the Picto- 
graph, where present general business is measured alongside of business at 
exactly the same time a year earlier, the picture is bright, and it is evident that 


gains over 1937 are still being recorded. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Electric Power Output 





Per cent. of capacity 


Steel-ingot production fell off sharp- 
ly in the last two weeks of 1938, re- 
flecting holiday shutdowns. 


Automobiles Manufactured 





Thousands 


In the final week of December, the 
four-week average of automobile pro- 
duction fell below the preceding week 
for the first time since the beginning of 


October. 


Withdrawals 


Against Bank Deposits 
Outside N. Y. City 





Billions of dollars 


Holiday spending is reflected in the 
Msing curve of the value of checks 


drawn against deposits in the closing 
Weeks of 1938. 


Billions KWH 


Electric-power output followed the 
usual seasonal pattern by dropping off 
in the final week of the year. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 








Thousands 


Although the volume of freight-car | 
loadings dropped in the latest week, the | 
basic trend, as measured by the four- 
week average, is steady and well above 
the 1937 level for the same week. 


Prices of Raw Materials 
Including Farm Products | 








1926 = 100 


Prices of Finished Products | 


1937 














1926 = 100 


The latest available figures show the 
prices of both raw materials and fin- 
ished products still headed downward. 
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Back to 


Work— 
But Broke! 
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Finding a job doesn’t always solve a man’s money 
problems. Joe Smith, let’s say, has just got a job 
in your plant. He’s mighty glad to be on a pay- 
roll again. During months of job hunting the 
family’s savings had all gone for living expenses. 
Debts had piled up. As long as Joe had no work 
creditors were lenient. But now they're all de- 
manding quick payment. Yet if Joe paid all he 
owes he'd have nothing left of his paycheck for 
current expenses. 

At Household Finance Joe can get a loan toclean 
up his bills. Monthly payments on his loan will 
take only about 7% of his income. Thus he will 
have over 90% left for living costs and savings. 

Last vear over 700,000 men and women with 
out bank credit borrowed at Household Finance 
largely on their character and earning ability 
Household loans helped them pay medical bills, 
make repairs, keep insurance in force, pay taxes 

meet many money emergencies. 


Interesting booklets free 
Household renders another important service to 
wage earners. Household’s educational program 
in money management and better buymanship 
shows families how to save on daily necessities 
how to get more from limited incomes. 

Wouldn't vou liketo know morea bout thisserv 
ice which helps answer the money problems faced 
by many of youremployees?The coupon will bring 
vou further information without obligation. 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your 
Dollar”’ at the New York World's Fair. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-1 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Name 


Address 
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be es 
Illustrating ~4% 
a chapter in the history 
of California... 
a page in the story of 
Bank of America 


| thirty-nine...and California 
—with a great Fair on magical Treasure 
Island—“illustrates”’ a chapter in its his- 
tory. @ And Bank of America — whose 
deposits and resources as shown in its 
current Statement of Condition, reach 
new highs— participates in that Fair by 
building a complete banking office on 
the Fair grounds in the center of San 
Francisco Bay. @ Bank of America in- 
vites you to come to the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. Bank of 
America invites Eastern bankers and 
business executives who have an inter- 
est in California to visit the head offices 
of Bank of America in San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. California’s great Fair has 
attractions which will interest everyone. 
Bank of America has a story of service 
that will interest you. 





RESOURCES... $1,574,721,669.51 
DEPOSITS $1,437,027 ,490.93 
CAPITAL FUNDS $ 114,058,599.85 


California’s only statewide bank 
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Are Investigations 


Worth It? 


(Continued from page 17) 
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mad—and every examiner for this 
reason seeks to infuriate witnesses— 
you ll say things you don’t mean and 
that you'll later regret. 

Take your time. 

If you are asked a question and are 
in any doubt about the answer. don’t 
let yourself be bamboozled into a snap 
reply. A most successful witness, who 
received as little adverse publicity as 
any prominent corporation official has, 
once took an hour going over papers 
before answering a question to which 
the examiner had demanded an imme- 
diate response. He was given this time 
when, refusing to answer immediately, 
he asked whether the inquisitor was 
really interested in a detailed and ac- 
curate answer to his question. This 
query he put good-naturedly. calmly, 
with no sarcasm. There was only one 
course for the inquisitor to follow. 

Whether you are a witness by sub- 
poena or voluntarily, don’t be hoaxed 
into giving categorial answers to “have- 
you- stopped - beating - your-grandmoth- 
er” questions. 

Once again it is appropriate to ask 
the inquisitor if he’d like all the facts. 
Then start at the beginning with the 
events leading up to the one event on 
which he is demanding a categorical 
answer. 

Get to know the head oj the investi- 
gating committee and the inquisitor 
himself. 

The chances are he'll welcome your 
overtures, partly because—off the rec- 
ord or on—he has an innate respect 
for certain of your abilities; partly be- 
cause he will think that he may catch 
you off-guard and learn something that 
may help him; partly because he is 
simply human. And you will find that 
he is, too—a discovery that will assist 
you immeasurably in keeping your 
sense of proportion. 

Don’t trust your lawyers in matters 
of public relations. 

Law is a matter of logic. Public rela- 
tions is a matter of emotions. The two 
have nothing to do with each other. 
Many witnesses have been led astray 
by heeding their lawyers’ advice on 
matters pertaining to the press. 

If possible, employ legal and public- 
relations talent which is domiciled in 
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Washington, or which has worked with 
or in the Government. 

This may come under the same head- 
ing as some of the lobbying practices. 
But you are on the rack, and you have 
every right to employ every possible 
legitimate means to numb your sinews 
to its wrenchings. 

Don’t be cowed into servility or 
think you will gain by crying mercy. 

One witness who got as healthy a 
shellacking as any who has been drag. 
ged into the Washington arena made 
the mistake of trying to trade on re- 
mote association with the examiner in 
years gone by, and by his action both 
on and off the stand solicited the ex- 
aminer’s sympathy. A greater mistake 
he could not have made. 

Don’t hold a cocktail party for the 
press. 

One witness tried it, and the radical 
press—stupidly omitted from the invi- 
tation—headlined alleged bribery. 

But do make it clear that you are 
available to the press at any time of 
day or night. 

If possible, give the press real news 
—even as the prosecutor does. And if 
you fail, before or during an investi- 
gation, to accede to a request for an 
interview at any time—not at your con- 
venience. but at that of the reporter— 
you deserve to be boiled in oil. 

But despite any defenses it sets up. 
business may continue to expect inves- 
tigational misrepresentation—if not in 
the Monopoly Investigation, then in 
others—whose like would put any 
security issuer behind the bars for life. 

During the years to come business 
may expect to see more young attor- 
neys rise on the foam of investigations 
to lucrative judgeships. It may expect 
column upon column of defamatory 
publicity. It may expect to spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars prepar- 
ing for and undergoing its defense. 

And it may continue to expect to 
have its attention diverted from the 
routine job of attending to its own af- 
fairs and the even more important job 
of endeavoring to restore prosperity. 

“No, no!” said the Queen. “Sentence 
first—verdict afterward.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Alice 
loudly. “The idea of having the sen 
tence first!” 

“Hold your tongue!” said the Queen, 
turning purple. 

“I won't!” said Alice. 

“Off with her head!” the Queen 
shouted. 

And so, on to the nightmare. 

But remember, Alice woke up. 
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Welcome, Salesman! 
(Continued from page 19) 











watch the pitcher for some sign of 
what’s coming, how to swing, follow 
through and run. But he can’t teach 
them how to hit! 

“I can’t teach a salesman how to 
sell. All I can do is tell him about our 
line of paper, what it’s for, how good 
it is, how much it costs and what it 
will save the buyer. 

“I can’t do more than that. 

“You know men aren’t born sales- 
men—that’s silly! You’re not born a 
salesman any more than you're born 
with the ability to write, to be polite, 
or to have good table manners. 

“So you've got to give salesmen a 
chance to learn. Some of them are good 
from the first day; others take months. 
But you can’t tell how far a frog will 
jump just by looking at him. And there 
is no tape measure big enough to meas- 
ure a man’s potential ability. 

“You can never tell when an idea 
will click—no matter how many times 
it’s been tried before. So I always tell 
our younger men to go to it and try 
anything they think worthwhile. 

“We've got a tough selling job on 
our hands. For we've got to sell one 
customer day after day and keep him 
satisfied. It’s not like insurance where 
you sell a man a policy and that’s the 
end of it. We have to sell our custom- 
ers again and again and keep them 
sold. And the only way we can do it 
is by selling hard, and selling with 
the right attitude.” 

This question of attitude crops up 
often in Collins’ conversation. Five 
years ago his associates got together 
and decided to buy him a new desk in 
celebration of his fifty years with the 
company—he’s the oldest employee in 
point of service. 

But when Collins got wind of the 
plan, he wouldn’t stand for it. 

“New desk? Nonsense! What do I 
want with a new desk? This one’s 
good enough. You men don’t need a 
new desk for the president. You need 
a new president for this old desk. And 
if you had the right attitude, you’d 
get one!” 

His subdued associates filed out of 
the office. Here was one “attitude” 
they had never stopped to consider. 


Why should they think of getting a new 
president ? 
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CHEMICAL 


BANK 
@ 


TRUST COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Established 1824 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1938 


Cash and Due from Banks 

Gold Bullion 

U. S. Government Obligations, Direct and Fully 
Guaranteed 


SOOT TT Ce 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate 

Mortgages 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $20,000,000.00 
Surplus 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,632,652.43 


Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1939 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc 
Acceptances Outstanding 9,503,102.83 
(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 894,109.43 


Other Liabilities : 
Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 
Outstanding $5,226,404.42) 


$262,493,318.36 
5,790,610.76 


108,241,302.97 
57,811,284.54 
40,635,629.61 
39,904,616.83 
125,340,245.93 
1.00 
5,320,745.84 
2,914,757.68 

7 808,630.07 
2,612,793.39 


$658,873,936.98 


75,632,652.43 


900,000.00 
5,205,046.03 


8,608,993.40 
766,891.69 
567,760,353.43 


$658,873,936.98 


U. S. Government Obligations ana other securities carried 
at $15,645,380.89 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


ember Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Tenn 


9th and WASHINGTON 


50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


1939 


A BOOM YEAR 


LIKE 1936? 


A definite forecast 











by the Investment Service which 
two years ago predicted a severe 
business and Stock Market reces- 
sion in 1937—and a year ago fore- 
cast further declines in early 1938 
followed by substantial improve- 
ment in both stocks and business. 


ALSO 10 STOCKS FOR 1939 PROFITS! 
Send $1.00 for complete copy bulletin F. 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














BOOM IN 1939? 


if so, when will the advance start? 
will it go? 
must be able to answer these questions for profits 


How far 
What stocks are best to buy? You 


in the New Year. Our 1939 Stock Forecast gives 
definite outline for 1939 buying and selling — 
and best groups of stocks to buy and sell. : 
January decline? Tri-weekly Letter will give you 
definite buying and selling advice and guidance 
in this critical month. Send $15 for one month’s 
trial subscription. 1939 Stock Forecast, includ- 
ing monthly supplements, $100. COTTON and 
GRAIN Forecasts $100 each. 
Proof of accuracy free. Ask for D-1 


W. D. GANN & SON, INC. 
82 Wall Street New York 














Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Executives in Finance 





and Industry to Your Company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


BuoyeD up by 
pects, the stock market has been mak- 
ing an attempt—with inconclusive re- 
sults as this is written (Jan. 5)—to 
wade through the rather plentiful sup- 
ply of stocks in the 152-154 area. 
These hopeful prospects, as the writer 
sees them, are (1) that the new Con- 
gress will give a thought to what is 
good for business, (2) that some stim- 
ulation will be derived from armament 
expenditures, and (3) that general 
business activity will make some fur- 
ther upward hitches in the near future, 
if for no other reason than that con- 
siderable momentum has already been 


V arlous hopeful pros- 


gained. 

In the previous “Outlook,” the point 
was made that “it is no time to ‘climb’ 
for stocks, for there is quite a supply 
in the 152-154 area which should first 
be ‘washed out’ at lower levels.” The 
market has spent the past seven ses- 
sions, beginning with Dec. 29, in that 
area without being able to emerge defi- 
nitely on the upside. In fact, if we 
leave out of the picture the four or 
five trading sessions which included 
the election-time bulge to a closing 
high of 158-plus on Nov. 12, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average has swung 
within the 146-154 range, in round 
figures, for three months. 

Remembering that just preceding 
the June, 1938, sensational upthrust 
that average was around 113; that it 
made a low just under 108 at the end 
of May, 1938; and that the bear mar- 
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ket low which was set so recently as 
the end of last March was 99-minus— 
weighing these prices against present 
levels and at the same time consider- 
ing the relatively unsatisfactory im- 
provement in the prospects for in- 
dustrial profits, the writer cannot help 
wondering if the long-sustained side- 
wise movement does not suggest a good 
bit of distribution. 

If there has not been considerable 
distribution, then we must believe there 
has been considerable accumulation. 
And it is difficult to believe that much 
accumulation of stocks has been tak- 
ing place on a price plateau which is 
from 33 to 41 points above the level 
from which began the bull market's 
secondary phase of rapid advance. 

To sum up: The writer distrusts the 
market’s present position and doubts 
that it will be able to meet the critical 
test by topping its Nov. 12 high over 
the near-term. It should prove to be 
good trading policy to lighten holdings 
and await the outcome of the period 
of testing. A sizable reaction, offering 
buying opportunities, could well fol 
low failure to make the grade on the 
current attempt; but a decline below 
the Nov. 28 low of 146-plus would now 
set the “bear” signal. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele 
graphic summary of this regular ar 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re 
quest. 
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Best Buys in 13 Groups 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


As READERS of this column have been 
previously advised, I believe that, sub- 
ject to reactions and delays, higher 
stock prices are likely in 1939—pro- 
vided, of course, the outlook is not 
changed by unexpected events. 

| am giving my comments regarding 
stock groups, by industries. About half 
of the groups are mentioned in this 
article; the balance will appear in the 
next issue. Where no mention is made 
of certain stocks it is because I have 
felt the ones selected were better. Never 
concentrate on one stock. Wide diver- 
sification is always advisable. 

AGRICULTURAL. Buying of farm im- 
plements and fertilizers declined dur- 
ing the last year, but this has been 
amply discounted by the stocks. They 
appear to be in a buying zone for long- 
pull holding; they are selling for one- 
half to one-third of the last bull market 
highs. Sooner or later, the swing of the 
pendulum of business will favorably 
affect this industry. Best stocks appear 
to be American Agricultural Chemical, 
Case Threshing, Deere, International 
Harvester, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
preferred. Case and Virginia are sell- 
ing for less than their net working cap- 
ital per share, while Harvester has 
working capital of almost $250 mil- 
lions. 

AMUSEMENTS. This group likewise is 
selling at depressed levels, recoveries 
having been nominal. General Theatre 
is selling under its net working capital, 
while sustained satisfactory earnings 
of Loew’s makes it attractive. These 
two are my choice. 

AUTOMOBILES. Demand for new cars 
is likely to show a steady increase for 
some time. While there will doubtless 
be periods of slowing up, this impor- 
tant industry appears to be heading in 
the right direction. Favored are Briggs, 
Chrysler, Collins & Aikman, General 
Motors, Mack Truck, Timken-Detroit 
Axle, Timken Roller Bearing, Yellow 
Truck (diesel-engine possibilities) , 
Young Spring & Wire. 

Aviation. With extensive Govern- 
ment purchases in sight, this industry 


might experience several years of capa- 
city operations. My selections continue 
to be Douglas and Glenn Martin, al- 
though they have doubled in price 
since first recommended. Stick to 
strong, established companies, rather 
than newly formed concerns with weak 
financial structures. 

Burtpinc. All indications are that 
1939 will greatly exceed 1938. Some 
leaders, such as Johns-Manville, Inger- 
soll-Rand, Holland Furnace and U. S. 
Gypsum, have already advanced a great 
deal, perhaps more than future earn- 
ings will warrant. My selections are 
American Seating, Barber Asphalt, 
Caterpillar Tractor (might be helped 
by Government orders), Devoe & Ray- 
nolds, General Refractories, Glidden, 
Lehigh Portland Cement, Ruberoid. 
Yale & Towne, U. S. Foil B (owns Rey- 
nolds Metals). 

CuHeEmMIcALs. The outlook here ap- 
pears bright. Such leaders as Allied 
Chemical, du Pont, Monsanto, Union 
Carbide, have gone up so much that 
chances of further large percentage of 
appreciation are limited. I like Atlas 
Powder and Hercules Powder, although 
the leaders mentioned are popular 
stocks and might continue to make the 
best showing. 

RETAILING. This group appears to be 
definitely in a buying range. Inventor- 
ies are very low, and the public is in 
a buying mood. Favored stocks are 
Barker Bros., Butler Bros., Chicago 
Mail Order, Federated Department 
Stores, Kaufmann, Lerner, Neisner, 
Newberry, Sears, Spiegel, Woolworth. 
The risk appears small, with chances of 
large percentage of profit. 

ELEcTRICAL. This industry should 
show great improvement. Leaders are 
General Electric, Westinghouse, Allis- 
Chalmers. The last probably offers the 
best chance, on a percentage basis. 

Foop. These stocks have done rela- 
tively little, although demand for food 
products continues steady. Some ap- 
pear distinctly attractive, such as Ar- 
mour of Illinois $6 pref., Beatrice 
Creamery, California Packing, Loose- 
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Wiles Biscuit, Pillsbury Flour, Snider 
Packing, Swift & Co. 

LEATHER. Outlook for the shoe busi- 
ness is good. Brown Shoe and Melville 
appear best. 

Mininc. American Smelting seems 
to be one of the most attractive. It 
has always participated handsomely 
in past periods of recovery, but has 
done very little so far; better days ap- 
pear ahead. Of the copper producers, 
Cerro de Pasco looks best; the only 
uncertainty is that the company’s prop- 
erty is located in Peru. (Since Mexico’s 
confiscation of our oil wells, we are 
naturally skeptical of investments 
abroad). Others favored are Kennecott. 
Magma, International Nickel. MclIn- 
tyre (gold). 

MAcHINE TooLs. The outlook is par- 
ticularly bright, especially for com- 
panies catering to the airplane indus- 
try. Selections: Niles-Bement-Pond, 
Ex-Cell-O, Bullard, Chicago Pneumatic. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT. These concerns 
will probably have a good year. Un- 
derwood-Elliott is best, followed by 
National Cash Register. Others do not 
appeal greatly to me. 

—Jan. 6, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








PLAN Your 1939 
Investments NOW 
Send for our free Bulletin 


Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 69-1, Babson Park, Mass. 











OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 


POWER COMPANY 
Chicago Illinois 


The Board of Directors of Northern States Power 
Company (Delaware), at a meeting held on De- 
cember 28, 1938, declared a quarterly dividend of 
one dollar thirty-one and one-quarter cents 
($1,31%4) per share on the Seven Per Cent Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of the Company, payable 
by check January 20, 1939, to stockholders of 
record as of the close of business December 31 
1938, for the quarter ended September 30, 1938, ; 


At the same meeting a dividen 

twelve and one-half cents (SLID bd peep 
declared on the Six Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable by check 
January 20, 1939, to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business December 31, 1938, for 
the quarter ended September 30, 1938 

J. J. MOLYNEAUX, Treasurer. 




















Industry Weighs 
the Annual Wage 


(Continued from page 14) 








because inefficiency and incompetence 
might be encouraged as a result. 

Contacts with union leaders in vari- 
ous industries confirm the belief of 
executives that annual-wage plans, if 
satisfactory to unions, would cost 
more; that a mere twelve-installment 
division of present annual income 
would meet with no cheers from labor. 
More than one labor leader, in fact, 
opposes all annual-wage ideas because 
he believes them to be nothing but 
employer-stimulated schemes to get 
more work for less pay from the work- 
man. 

The building trades are particularly 
touchy on this point. Henry C. Bates, 
president of the Bricklayers’, Masons’ 
& Plasterers’ Union, refers to an edi- 
torial in the union monthly to explain 
its attitude. One paragraph reads: 

“The proposed continuity of em- 
ployment is assured the worker in re- 
turn for a one-third wage cut which he 
would be expected to accept. In the 
illustration we have used, where his 
income is $1,500 a year for 150 days 
of work, he is offered an income of 
$2,000 a year for 300 days of work. 
Whatever the actual figures may be the 
proportions are the same. This, of 
course, means to the worker that he is 
to get $1,500 for the first 150 days 
work and $500 for the second 150 
days work. To the workers’ mind it is 
clear that he contributes $1,000 out of 
his wages for the chance to have con- 
tinuous employment.” (The argument 
about the school teacher’s pay all over 
again! ) 


OnLy A FLOOR FOR THE FUTURE 


Statements by other labor represent- 
atives bear out the idea that annual- 
wage plans, to be acceptable to work- 
ers, will involve larger rather than 
smaller total payments to labor. 

Perhaps Homer Martin, head of the 
war-torn United Automobile Workers 
of America, typifies a labor viewpoint. 
“We would favor an annual-wage 
plan,” he says, “as a guaranteed in- 
come. This would not supplant hourly 
rate payments, but would only set a 
floor under annual income. . .. An an- 
nual wage is only practicable at pres- 
ent as a minimum guarantee.” 
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The average annual income of the 
automobile workers for 1937, Mr. Mar- 
tin claims, was $1,400. “If we were 
asking for an annual guaranteed in- 
come we would ask for at least 
$2,000.” 

One reason why annual-wage plans 
seem unlikely to become common in 
the near future, in other words, is that 
many employers fear that labor would 
expect more than could possibly be 
granted; while, on the other hand, 
many labor men fear that the employer 
would take the annual wage chiefly as 
a means of breaking down hourly rates 
and getting more work for less pay. 
Nevertheless, many union leaders as 
well as individual workers are eager 
to see the annual-wage idea pushed for- 
ward as fast as possible. 

At least one leading industrialist, 
President Gerard Swope of General 
Electric Co., thinks that the way to 
achieve results along annual-wage 
lines is to set up tax legislation which 
will give dollar incentives to employers 
to keep men at work. States like New 





Why are annual-wage plans 
so rare? In what industries 
are they practical? How do 
they work? What challenge do 
they give management? 











York, Mr. Swope points out, make no 
such provisions; the maximum tax for 
social-security funds is collected from 
all companies alike and put into a com- 
mon fund. 

“One of the most obvious and con- 
structive things the Government— 
Federal and State—could do,” Mr. 
Swope says, “would be to offer encour- 
agement and incentive to industries 
and employers to stabilize employment, 
or give assurance of a minimum annual 
wage, by providing that the tax they 
have to pay toward unemployment 
compensation will be reduced in line 
with their success in stabilizing em- 
ployment.” 

One business executive, who believes 
that industry ought to act instead of 
talk about annual wages, argues: 

“Workers in America today are real- 
ly assured of an annual wage whether 
industry pays it to them directly or 
not. 

“If they aren’t working in our 
plants, the Government gives them a 
job on ‘made’ work or puts them on 
relief. The practical chances of stop- 
ping this are almost nil. 
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“Industry has to pay to the Govern. 
ment a large share of the money that 
is turned over to unemployed workers, 
but a lot of the money is used up in 
administrative expense. If we could 
keep more factory workers on a stable 
living income, it might not cost us any 
more in the long run than it does 
now—and we might get credit instead 
of blame all the time! 

“I know it isn’t all as simple as 
that,” this executive concludes, “but 
it’s something for us to think about.” 

The annual-wage idea is getting 
more and more political play—and 
acceptance—every day. And last No- 
vember’s elections cannot be interpre- 
ted as meaning that the annual wage is 
going to be any less of an issue. 


Five Points FROM EXPERIENCE 


In fact, it is clear that the idea of an 
annual wage for American workers is 
going to be expounded increasingly 
from now on—perhaps it will be fur- 
ther explored as well. Up to now, 
industry’s limited experience with it 
points to five tentative conclusions: 

1. Success in achievement of a work 
or wage guarantee—that is, satisfaction 
for both management and employees— 
depends more on sincerity of purpose 
and honesty of intent than on the legal 
form of the program. 

2. A firm background of mutual 
confidence between management and 
men is almost essential. 

3. Any attempt to legislate annual 
wages or guaranteed work would al- 
most certainly bring ruin to many and 
loss to all—both employees and em- 
ployers. 

4. Guaranteed work or wages is just 
as good economically as the credit and 
ability of the guarantor. The employer 
must be able to live up to his guarantee 
and at the same time meet his other 
business obligations. Otherwise he goes 
out of business and his wage guarantee 
is meaningless. 

5. It is easier for management to 
work out a guaranteed-wage plan—or 
its equivalent in stabilized employ: 
ment—in industries where the produc- 
tion and sales curves are relatively sta- 
ble. But the need for an annual wage, 
from the employees’ standpoint, is 
vastly greater in those industries where 
production and employment fluctuate 
widely. Success for the plans already 

in force was not achieved in any it 
stance without solution by manage 
ment of some existing management 
problems which bore on the question 
of production stability. 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed envelope. Address him at Forbes Maga- 


zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if you 
will write me enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Dividends Not Deductible 


A corporation paid dividends on the 
preferred stock of a subsidiary cor- 
poration pursuant to a guarantee made 
when the preferred stock was floated, 
at which time it acquired all the com- 
mon stock of this subsidiary. 

In case of non-payment of dividends, 
exclusive voting power was given to the 
preferred stock, and the taxpayer paid 
the dividends to preserve the voting 
rights on the common stock. 

Are the dividends paid on the pre- 
ferred stock for this purpose deduct- 
ible as an expense? 

No. Such payments are not deduc- 
tible as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses, but represent additional cost 
of the common stock. 


Loss on Notes 


A taxpayer, who is on the cash basis, 
furnished the collateral upon A’s 
promissory note and endorsed A’s sec- 
ond note. When A became bankrupt, 
the taxpayer gave his own notes, se- 
cured by his own collateral, to the 
payee and made payments on the notes 
during the year. Is the taxpayer al- 
lowed to deduct the loss on the notes? 

No. The taxpayer is allowed to de- 
duct only the actual amount of cash 
paid on the notes during the year. 


Non-Resident Income 


Taxpayer had been a non-resident 
citizen for many years, making short 
annual trips to the United States on 
business. He died in July of the tax- 
able (calendar) year, having been in 
the United States on a business trip 


during the first seven weeks of the year. 
He paid New York State and British 
income taxes on income earned abroad 
in the previous year, which had been 
excluded from his United States tax- 
able income. 

Was taxpayer a bona-fide non-resi- 
dent for more than six months during 
the year, that is, from January to July, 
despite his physical presence in the 
United States during part of that 
time? Yes. 


Was his earned income from his - 


British business taxable? No. 

The state and British income taxes 
were not deductible in determining the 
United States income from other 
sources within the United States. 


Taxpayer's Collateral 


Is a loss sustained when a taxpayer’s 
securities are used as collateral for an- 
other’s margin account, if the latter’s 
account shows a deficit at the end of 
the taxable year? 

No. At the end of the year none of 
his securities has been sold and the 
other’s account is still open and con- 
tinuing. 


Export Business 


An agent was sent to Europe to or- 
ganize an export business, but the plan 
was abandoned because of the agent’s 
unfavorable report. Is the cost of the 
agent’s trip deductible as a loss for 
Federal income-tax purposes? Yes. 


Not a Loss 


A taxpayer purchased a cruiser and 
used it during the season for pleasure 
trips between New York and Rhode 
Island, at an expense of $1,200. Later 
he sold the cruiser at a considerable 
loss. Is the loss deductible? 

No, unless the taxpayer is a dealer 
and can prove that the whole transac- 
tion was one entered into for profit. 
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MIBLANB 


WAREHOUSES ,INC. 


Win business by warehousing at Midland in 





Chicago. Modern steel and concrete warehouse. 
Heated and sprinklered throughout. Patrolled by 
ADT Watch Service. Lowest insurance rates. 
Direct rail connections with all railroads. In and 
out freight station on premises. Ample loading 
and unloading facilities. A trained organization 
for your warehouse handling and paper work. No 
shipping delays. Modern office space for sales 
branch available next to storage. Warehouse space 
to let. Let us quote on your requirements. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, 
1500 S. Western Avenue 


INC. 
Chicago 














Justell 
a>. uN | 
Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue 


COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 
ot 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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“LAST WORD IN MIAMI BEACH” 


It takes the Pancoast’s exclusive seaside 
location to accent the full enjoyment of 
Tradi- 


tional excellence and accepted leader- 


your Miami Beach vacation. 
ship in social and resort life are the 
added factors that make Pancoast vaca- 
tions so entirely correct. Clientele is 
carefully restricted. Reservations well 


in advance are advisable. 


ie:P ANCOAST 


Arthur Pancoast 1 OPEN ALL YEAR 


President 
Norman Pancoast 
Manager 


American Plan in Winter 
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Start the New Year Right 
Give Your Salesmen— 






1. Provides salesmanagers and 
business heads with an accept- 
able, fruitful addition to sales 
kits. 


9 Stimulates salesmen to become 
successful. 

3. Inspires courage, re- 

sourcefulness. 


4. Offers DAILY hints by B. C. 
FORBES on how to win the 
goodwill of prospects and cus- 
tomers. 


energy, 


PRICED LOW! 


Il to 10 35¢ each 
11 to 50 33¢ each 
51 to 100 31¢ each 
101 to 500 28¢ each 


Prices include individual mailing 
envelopes. On orders of one hun- 
dred and one or more, company 
name imprinted on cover at addi- 
tional cost of 2¢ per copy. 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED. FILL IN 
AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


sence —MAIL AT ONCE~-----— 


B. C. FORBES PU mg nag 4 8D-1-1 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Ship me prepaid........ copies . “The 


Salesman’s Diary” featuring a stimulat- 
ing Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES for every 
day in 1939 at prices quoted. Enclosed 
eS Se 
(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 


Name ... 
Address 


City State.. 















HARRY HOPKINS will cut a wide head- 
line swath in the Department of Com- 
merce during the next six months, but 
the business community, happily, will 
not be disturbed. In the light of his 
six-year record as relief administrator, 
nothing that Hopkins may do from 
this point forward will make the slight- 
est difference in any direction. As an 
influential Senate Democrat remarked 
when first informed of the appoint- 
ment, “Assuming that Charlie Mc- 
Carthy was not available, this is the 
best appointment possible.” 

Mr. Hopkins’ grasp of business or- 
ganization and methods is extremely 
hazy and tenuous. He has had no 
training or experience in production, 
transportation, accounting, finance or 
selling. He never has been in a posi- 
tion which required him to meet a 
payroll out of earnings or income. 
He harbors a deep temperamental mis- 
trust of the whole system and theory 
of competitive enterprise, and he de- 
spises the dollars-and-cents thinking 
of business jargon generally. 

The first significance of the ap- 
pointment, of course, is that Mr. Hop- 
kins now emerges as President Roose- 
velt’s intimate consultant and 
guide on major policies. 


most 


Wuy He Gort THE Jos 


Three compelling considerations 
dictated his appointment—two of them 
purely political. First, there was the 
unequivocal word from influential 
gentlemen on Capitol Hill that not 
another dollar would be appropriated 
for Federal relief so long as Mr. Hop- 
kins remained at the head of WPA. 
Second was the desire of the White 
House Inner Circle to begin building 
up some trusted New Dealer as presi- 
dential material for 1940. Finally, 
President Roosevelt still clings to the 
theme of “salvaging the good of 
NRA,” and this soon is to be under- 
taken through the Department of 
Commerce as Mr. Hopkins’ first major 
project. 

So now we are to have another 
turn at the so-called round-table-of- 
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Hopkins at the Helm 








business scheme. Labor, management, 
finance and the public are to sit down 
together and adopt codes of fair prac- 
tice and economic perpetual motion. 

The Washington machinery for 
policing business is thus perfectly or- 
ganized, from the viewpoint of man- 
aged economy. Leon Henderson is the 
executive secretary of the Congres. 
sional Monopoly Committee. Hopkins 
himself heads the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Thurman Arnold heads the 
Anti-trust Division of the Department 
of Justice, and Frank Murphy, who 
made democracy work so beautifully 
in the Michigan sit-down situation, 
holds the driver’s seat in the office of 
Attorney General. 


BUSINESS ON THE Rocks? 


In this situation, everybody doing 
business will operate on day-to-day 
sufferance. One step out of line, as 
defined by White House policy, and 
Leon Henderson will have the news 
from his committee spies. A case prop- 
erly presented before the Monopoly 
Committee will be a hot fudge sundae 
for the Anti-trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice—if only Hender- 
son winks at Hopkins and Hopkins 
winks at Law-and-Order Murphy. It’s 
a Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance combina- 
tion which should put any paying 
business on the rocks in six months, 
once the number comes up. 

For all practical purposes the De: 
partment of Commerce consists today 
of the Lighthouse Service, the Bureau 
of Standards, the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Fisheries. These divi- 
sions are well managed by scientific 
and technical experts. Mr. Hopkins 
will not bother them, beyond the usual 
practice of placing a few well-chosen 
“advisers” on the payroll. 

For the rest, the Department of 
Commerce is a playhouse for the 
earnest young Men of Tomorrow, who 
are going to find out all about eco 
nomics by the guinea- pig method. 
American business is It. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVA’ 
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Study Your 


Small Victories 
(Continued from page 15) 








are you getting all those new ac- 
counts?” he replied, “I don’t know. I 
just use that new profit story you gave 
us and it works fine.” The “profit 
story” consisted of three simple arith- 
metical calculations which the sales de- 
partment asked salesmen to write out 
in front of every prospective customer 
to show the money to be made in 
handling the line. For this purpose the 
salesmen carried small pads and blue 
pencils. 

One day the assistant salesmanager 
noticed that Callahan wasn’t ordering 
pads and asked him why. 

“Oh,” replied Callahan, somewhat 
upset, “to tell the truth I’m doing it 
differently. One morning I forgot my 
pad and blue pencil and had only a 





newspaper and a soft black pencil with 
me. To make the figuring readable 
when it was written over the newsprint 
| had to make the figures three inches 
high and very fat. Somehow the fig- 
ures looked more impressive that way, 
I suppose because the writing was so 
much bigger than on the pad. All that 
day I wrote my profit story on news- 
papers, using up three because I’d 
have to tear off a page every time I 
used it. And I kept it up because I 
found I did nearly twice as well at 
opening new accounts, so I hope I’m 
forgiven.” 

He was. And when his brother sales- 
men began writing their profit stories 
as Callahan did they too opened more 
new accounts. It wasn’t only because 
the profits looked bigger. The method 
had more originality and spontaneity 
In it. 

Harrington, an ex-school teacher out 
of a job, was taken on experimentally 
by a manufacturer of office equipment. 
Soon Harrington was selling big hand- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 





55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1938 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............ 
Bullion Abroad or in Transit..................... 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Guaranteed) 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies.............. 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances... . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances.......... 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
(Including Paris Office) . . 
Bank Premises 


Other Real Estate............. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. . . 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 
Other Assets 


PN a. 22a edie alee Sie 


$34,485,834.01 
10,026,957.06 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
je”: re 


eee ee $77,500,000.00 
NR oie ekg Ma Rd 5 46,500,000.00 
Undiwided Profits. ... . . os cccceccccs 


13,554,939.68 
oo er 


$2,009,182,639.81 


$ 531,718,844.27 


6,490,724.61 


668,795,810.07 
40,428,883.99 
86,257,122.95 
68,758,413.61 
521,981,489.03 
12,288,747.10 
3,705,000.00 


8,000,000.00 
46,556,997.28 
757,883.12 
9,404,804.12 
2,956,756.08 
1,081,163.58 








$1,835,286,500.36 


24,458,876.95 


3,420,666.27 
5,361,656.55 
3,100,000.00 


137,554,939.68 


$2,009,182,639.81 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1938 


$44,468,617.25 of United States Government Obligations and $27,719,950.78 of other 
securities are deposited to secure $48,317,828.43 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 


other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Save Time and Money on Income Tax Returns! 


FRANK H. SHEVIT’S 


INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 
and ACCOUNT RECORD BOOK 


a. Makes preparing individual income tax returns as simple 
as writing a letter. 


2. Provides space for keeping permanent records of daily 
and monthly accounts affecting your income taxes. 


ade Offers a clear, concise, complete explanation of the im- 
portant 1938 Revenue Act with emphasis on new provisions 
affecting: 1. Capital Gains and Losses; 2. Gifts; 3. Capital 
Stock; 4. Excess Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 


Every Business Executive Should Have A Copy! 


Don’t let the low price of one dollar fool you as to the true 
value of this book. The “Income Tax Simplifier” can be put 
to practical and profitable use immediately upon receipt. 
Simply fill in and mail coupon below with your remittance 
of a single dollar. 


Decide TODAY to keep 1939 transactions affecting your 
Income Taxes in convenient record form to save time and 
money in making out Income Tax Returns later. The “Income 
Tax Simplifier” supplies a briei but thorough interpretation 
of the present law governing Income Taxes by a well-known 
tax authority and provides a complete set of Income Tax 
Records besides. 


$1 PRICE APPLIES TO PRESENT EDITION ONLY. 
SUPPLY IS LIMITED. MAIL ORDER FORM BELOW. 
=— = 


EMPLOYER—EMPLOYEE RIGHTS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
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For Everyone With A Net Income Of $1000 Or More 


INCOME TAX ST 3aeeaFIER 


ACCOUNT RECORD BOOk 
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“Should be read 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ship me prepaid .......... copies of Frank H. by every 
Shevit’s “INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER.” Enclosed - 
BE NE Rs 5s ck keveekhens006eGeewesens Taxpayer. 









(On New York City orders, add 24% to cover Sales Tax.) 
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some rings around the other salesmen 
Being very dumb about machinery, by 
had studied the appliance with genuin 
humility and a real desire to make jx 
merits so ciear to himself that }y 
couldn’t fail to make them plain tp 
others. He ended up by taking one fey, 
ture of the appliance after another an 
comparing it with the corresponding 
feature in rival articles. This he dij 
better and more quickly than any. 
one had done before him. Today his 
“A-B-C” selling talk is used all over th 
country by sales representatives fo 
his company. 

With such complicated or mam. 
feature merchandise as Harringtor 
sold, there’s always a danger that th 
salesman will either become too tech 
nical in his language or, trying 
avoid that very error, will omit good 
sales points or skimp his discussion 0 
them. To avoid such risks, manufx 
turers might periodically ask then 
selves: 

Which salesmen are giving the sim. 
plest and most convincing explanation 
of our product? 

Which wholesalers and retailers ar 
doing the same thing? 

Three important companies hai 
had considerable luck with prize co 
tests among their salesmen and retail! 
ers. Prizes are offered for the mos 
telling explanations of the product is 
100 or 200 words. In the last analysis 
a good salesman must be a good e 
plainer. Some explainers do better tha 
others. Why not learn which explam 
tions are making the most sales? 

Cashing in on small victories r 
minds me of a friend who says thé 
running a dying candy factory gar 
him the biggest headaches he ever hat 
“But even there,” he says, “I four 
little successes which helped elsewher 
I found that our better wholesales 
were those who took our chocolate 
home to their families. When | dé 
covered that less than half of © 
wholesalers’ salesmen or their wité 
had ever sampled our goods, | hi 
packages sent to the homes of all sale 
men. Within two weeks we were £¢ 
ting more orders and bigger ones. 

“Altogether, I found so many int 
vidual wholesaling and retailing pr 
tices here and there that could be u# 
in other states that it wasn’t long 
fore we had the business out of the ™ 
and on the up again.” 

For years, a shoe manufacturer ! 
prepared ready-made advertiseme™ 
for his trade. When he noticed a 
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den spurt in orders from a veteran 
small-city dealer who wasn’t using the 
ready-made ads, he wrote suggesting 
that business might be better still if he 
tried them. 

“Yes,” the dealer replied, “but last 
season I tried a stunt of my own, and 
[ enclose some samples so you can see 
it. These ads have made me the talk 
of the town and they explain the big- 
ger orders I sent in this season.” 

The little ads had very personal cap- 
tions followed by endorsements from 
figures familiar in the dealer’s city. 
Headings were, “Dr. Russell Jones 
says:” “Mrs. Franklin Wons tells us:” 
“Chief of Police Manley said the other 
day:” and suchlike. That idea is now 
bringing splendid results in other 
cities. 

So they go, these winning little mea- 
sures that so often can and should be 
used along the whole battlefront of a 
business. Even when business is dull- 
est, someone, somewhere, is doing 
better than his fellows. 

The new-famous question “Shall I 
fill her up?” greatly improved the 
sales of the gasoline refiner who dis- 
covered it in use in a filling station 
and passed it along to his other outlets 
to use instead of “How many gallons?” 

That discovery may be duplicated in 
your own experience. But you must 


watch the men who sell your goods as 
he watched his! 


New Men in Big Jobs 


J. A. W. Iglehart has been elected 
a director of the National Gypsum Co. 


W. E. McKell, president of the New 
York Casualty Co. and vice-president 
of the American Surety Co., has been 
elected president of the New York 
Board of Trade. 


Harvey D. Gibson, president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, 
has been named a director of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. 


B. Brewster Jennings, Wilbur F. 
Burt, Lawrence B. Levi and Arthur T. 
Roberts have been elected directors of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Reginald G. Coombe hasbeen 
elected a vice-president of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co. 


Thomas Bayard McCabe, president 
of the Scott Paper Co., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the board and 
Federal Reserve Agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia for 1939. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 


December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 


PD LD EL Ow 
I I I I eee eer ee eeeeeeceG_ueeeeeeee5e—r ere 


CasH AND Due From Banks . . . . . $ 861,438,771.42 
BuLiion ABproap AND IN TRANSIT... 21,178,561.87 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 

AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . . .... 639,878 ,092.29 
STATE AND MunicipAL SECURITIES . .. 121,822,947.55 
OTHER Bonps AND SECURITIFS . . . . 156,129 392.65 
Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ 

ACCEPTANCES ......... 638,733,623.47 
BankinG Houses. . . . . . . 34,485,281.62 
Orver Rear Estate . . . . . ., 6,796,875.46 
MortGaGes. . . .. . . 11,297 ,920.83 
Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY . . 23,542,485.66 
OrHerR Assets... . . wt 7 863,223.92 


$2,523,167,176.74 


LIABILITIES 


Capirat Funps: 


CapiraL Stock . . . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . . ~~ 100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . 35,246,709.16 
$ 235,786,709.16 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . 16,237 ,009.96 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 1,929,624.05 
PA kt te ww DTS 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . .... 25,062,029.35 
LiaBILiry As ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeEiIGn Bints . . . . . 5 630,250.33 
Orner LIABILITIES . . 2. . . 4,188,572.15 


$2,523, 167,176.74 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$95,735,736.08 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Winner 
SALES 
CONTEST 
IDEA 
No. 1002 


There have been a thousand- 
and-one ideas for sales contests. 
Good, bad and indifferent. Then 
along came Furness with the 
Cruise-to-Bermuda idea that 
has pushed more sales contests 
over the top than you can 
shake a stick at. 


Some of the country’s leading 
business organizations have 
employed Bermuda cruises on 
the popular MONARCH or 
QUEEN —and profited hand- 
somely. Typical of many com- 
panies which have staged not- 
ably successful contest cruises 
on Furness’ “pleasure-planned” 
liners are: General Electric, 
G. R. Kinney Shoe, Liggett 
Drug, Philco and Continental 
Assurance. 


Why not let our Convention 
Department show you what it 
has up its sleeve—plans, broad- 
sides, portfolios—to help you 
stage a sales contest that will 
boost sales to a new high? 





FLOAT... Your Next 
Convention! 


Associations which have 
“floated” conventions 
include Advertising Ty- 
pographers of America, 
Associated Druggists, 
National Wholesale 
Stationers, National 
Association of Casualty 
Agents, Pan-American 
Medical. Several of these 
groups have repeated. 











For address 
the Convention Department, Furness 
Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Street, 
New York, or 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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Used Car Dominates Outlook 


Reports on sales of used cars are be- 
ing read this month even more eagerly 
than new-car sales records by factory 
executives. How fast new cars can be 
sold in the Spring depends almost en- 
tirely on how many used cars can be 
eliminated from dealer stocks in the 
next sixty days. 

Factory-sponsored prize contests 
bringing extra compensation to retail 
salesmen who move used cars, special 
merchandising help to dealers and 
careful attention to dealer used-car 
stocks by factory field men are being 
combined with strenuous efforts by re- 
tailers themselves to get the decks 
cleared. Typical of the effort factories 
are making is a special contest which 
Pontiac has in operation designed to 
bring used-car stocks of Pontiac deal- 
ers well under 30,000 before Feb. 10, 
the date on which last year those same 
used-car stocks totalled nearly 39,000. 

In each of the last two years, used- 
car jams generated in the cold months 
have held down Spring new-car sales. 
This Winter, thousands of new-car 
sales have already been turned down 
by dealers whose used-car stocks were 
as high as they thought safe. Manufac- 
turers, on the whole, are pleased with 
this sane business attitude by their re- 
tailers. They are not eager for immedi- 
ate sales which might unsettle the 
Spring market. (The result, incidental- 
ly, is unusually good used-car values 
for the public right now.) 


Group Bargaining? 


There is little immediate chance that 
automobile manufacturing companies 
will react favorably to the strongly- 
urged proposal of Homer Martin, 
United Automobile Workers president, 
that the manufacturers should establish 
a group to do collective bargaining 
with the union on an industry-wide 
basis. In the opinion of some leading 
executives this sort of action will never 
come about in the automotive field— 
and they may be right. 

Scattered throughout the thousands 
of companies which go to make up the 
automotive parts industry, however, 
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there are to be found here and there 
manufacturing executives who—al- 
though they do not particularly favor 
moves in this direction—do not look 
upon such a proposal with anything 
like unmitigated antagonism. It is cer. 
tain, at least, that a far greater number 
of automotive executives are familiar 
with the detailed workings of English 
group-collective-bargaining methods to. 
day than they were three years ago. 











Automobile Accidents Down 


When the final figures are in for 
1938, it will be shown that there have 
been about 8,000 fewer highway-acci- 
dent fatalities than there were in 1937. 

Since at least as much mileage was 
run up as in 1937, this 20% reduction 
indicates that cumulative effects now 
are piling up from the growing appli. 
cation of sound principles of education. 
engineering and enforcement in thov- 
sands of local communities. 


















Automotive Defense 


Top-ranking U. S. Army generals 
and Navy officers went to Detroit last 
week to tell leading automotive engi- 
neers and executives about current 
problems in ordinance, military trans- 
port vehicles, military aircraft and 
other phases of the automobile indus- 
try’s part in a co-ordinated industrial 
preparedness program. An entire day 
of the annual meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers was devoted 
to these conferences. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, it took a good while to get 
the production facilities of the greal 
automobile and aircraft industries 
smoothly meshed to pressing prepared: 
ness needs—as well as to get the ef 
forts of design engineers functioning 
effectively for military purposes. The 
Detroit sessions last week indicated 
clearly that both military men and 
automotive leaders are determined to 
lay a firm groundwork for practical 
co-operation long before any similar 
needs again may arise. 

—Norman G. SHIDLE. 
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Master De Luxe Sport Sedan 








Tighe. Ouallly Speaks Quickly 


Lo your eye - lo your mind - lo Yow pockelbook 


ONLY CHEVROLET 
GIVES SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 


PERFECTED VACUUM GEARSHIFT* e NEW AERO- 
STREAM STYLING, NEW BODIES BY FISHER e NEW 
LONGER RIDING-BASE e CHEVROLET'S FAMOUS 

ALVE-IN-HEAD SIX e PERFECTED HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES e NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY @ 
PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM (with Im- 
proved Shockproof Steering)* e TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 


*Available on all models at slight extra cost. 
éAvailable on Master De Luxe models only. 


General Motors Instalment Plan—Convenient, economical 
thly payments. A General Motors Valve. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








vw? The absolute quality-dominance of 
Chevrolet in the field of low-priced 
cars is even more apparent this 
year than in the past, even though 
Chevrolet prices for 1939 are sub- 
stantially lower. 

You will see this higher quality 
plainly mirrored in Chevrolet's 
smarter, smoother body lines; you will feel it 
come to thrilling life in Chevrolet’s more vigor- 
ous performance; and you will recognize its 
influence again in Chevrolet’s lower costs for 
gas, oil and upkeep. 

Higher quality runs all through the car, from 
basic design to beautifully curved Turret Top 
from raw materials to the last finely-tailored 
appointment; and this higher quality 1s the whole 
secret of the greatest of all Chevrolet economies 
— its unusually long life. 

Ask your nearest Chevrolet dealer for a thor- 
ough demonstration of the new Chevrolet for 
1939—today! 











@ WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


AT JUDGING TOBACCO 


FRED EVANS of Danville, Va., has been an 
independent tobacco buyer for 18 years. 
His record shows he knows tobacco. Mr. 
Evans says: “I’ve smoked Luckies 12 years 
— I’ve seen that they always buy the best 
line of tobacco.” Most other indepen- 


dent experts also smoke Luckies. 


” Pode you tried a” 
LUCKY lately 7 


ECENT tobacco crops have been outstanding in quality. New 
methods, sponsored by the United States Government, 
have helped the farmer grow finer tobacto. Now, as indepen- 


dent tobacco experts like Fred Evans point out, Luckies have 
been buying the cream of these finer crops. And so Luckies 
are better than ever. Have you tried a Lucky lately? Try them 


a week and see why... WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 21 








